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Next Month 


NTITLED “Radio in the Second- 
ary School,” the April symposium 
will be the second in a series of three 
JOURNAL symposia devoted to visual 
and auditory aids. The first of the series, 
“A Practical Approach to the Provision 
of Visual Aids,” appeared in the Jan- 
uary issue and included a more or less 
general treatment of the topic, with 
frequent mention of the auditory field 
as well. The third, to be published early 
next fall, will be limited to the use of 
motion pictures in the secondary school. 
Like the first in this series, the April 
symposium is somewhat broader than 
its title would indicate. In fact, several 
of the authors contributing to it imply 
that radio is not satisfying all our audio 
needs, and hence they have a great deal 
to say about what is going to supplement 
radio programs—or even, possibly, take 
the place of them. 

The symposium opens with an article 
by Miss Tempe Allison of San Bernar- 
dino Valley Junior College, who dis- 
cusses radio’s responsibility to educa- 
tion and education’s responsibility to 
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radio. Then comes an article by Andrew 
C. Love, editor of the National Broad- 
casting Company, discussing the part 
that radio is playing in the education of 
today. 


The next two articles in the sympos- 
ium report the progress that is being 
made in the use of radio in two different 
school systems. In the first, Erle A. 
Kenney, director of the Alameda City 
School of the Air, describes the Ala- 
meda program of radio education. In 
the second, Mrs. Elizabeth Goudy, di- 
rector of radio and curriculum assistant 
of the Los Angeles County Schools, 
gives us an overview of radio education 
in the schools of her county. 


Richard B. Lewis of Glendale Junior 
College writes the next article, one in- 
tended to show in detail what can be 
done by schools in the production end 
of radio. He describes the series of 
weekly broadcasts which the schools of 
Glendale have produced since their ini- 
tial program in the latter part of 1939. 

Then comes an article from Mark 
Jennings, secondary codrdinator for 
Santa Barbara County, and John Feeley, 





4 The annual meetings of the trustees of the California Society of Secondary 
Education and of the editorial staffs of the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION will be held in Oakland at the time of the Conference of Secondary 
School Principals, announces President L. P. Farris of the Society. Both groups will 


meet at breakfast in the Hotel Oakland. 


The trustees’ breakfast will be held on Wednesday morning, April 9, at which 
time official business will be transacted and the results of the election of new officers 
will be announced. The entire editorial staff will meet on Tuesday morning, April 8, 
and members of the Board of Trustees also are invited to attend this breakfast as 
well as the one on Wednesday moming. Plans for next year’s symposia are to be 
outlined at this time. President Farris will preside at both meetings. 
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teacher in Santa Maria Union High 
School, describing how “live” radio 
broadcasts and transcriptions can be 
used in an actual class situation. 

Because the matter of transcriptions 
and similar audio aids keeps coming 
into the picture, Franklin Dunham, edu- 
cational director of the National Broad- 
casting Company, has been invited to 
present suggestions for handling these 
transcriptions and other similar ma- 
terials. 

Two articles looking to the future of 
radio complete this symposium. The 
first comes from Leonard Power, as- 
sistant to the chairman and coordinator 
of research, Federal Radio Education 
Committee, Washington, D. C. The sec- 
ond is written by Donald L. Cherry of 
Sequoia Union High School; it edito- 
rializes as to the future of radio educa- 
tion in California, whereas the other 
article is more general in scope. 

Also included in the April issue is an 
article by Dr. William R. Odell, assist- 
ant superintendent of the Oakland City 
Schools, entitled “College Admission 
Issues in California.” This article, as the 
title indicates, deals with one of the 
topics in which secondary people of the 
State are most vitally concerned. 





Articles Postponed 

ECAUSE this month’s sympo- 

sium ran longer than anticipated, 
two articles promised for the current 
issue have had to be postponed. Both 
will appear either in April or May. 

The first of the two, “Taft Surveys 

Occupations Open to Girls,” by Miss 
Helen L. Growe, will be of wide inter- 
est in these days when all the schools are 
looking to their vocational and place- 
ment program. The second, “Special- 
ists Favor Democracy in Administra- 
tion,” by Dr. Wilbur E. Moser, covers 
a phase of secondary school adminis- 
tration which is of as much interest to 
teachers as to administrators. 
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Symposia for Sale 


EPRINTS of two of the symposia 
published in the 1940-41 JouRNAL 
are still for sale at the offices of the 
California Society of Secondary Edu- 
cation. A dozen or so copies of “Per- 
sonnel Work in California Public Jun- 
ior Colleges” are still available, and 
there are still on hand a considerable 
number of reprints of “Jobs for the 
Neglected Sixty Per Cent,” the impor- 
tant symposium describing Oakland’s 
plan of occupational adjustment. 


Single copies of all symposium re- 
prints sell for 35 cents each, or for 20 
cents in quantities of ten or more. 


Also for sale by the California So- 
ciety of Secondary Education is the 
California School Directory for 1940- 
41, which includes the names and teach- 
ing assignments of all secondary school 
teachers in California, together with 
other related information. 





A New Life Member 


EWEST life corporate member 

of the California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education is Principal Arthur 
C. Hearn of the Mount Shasta High 
School. He thus becomes the thirty- 
sixth of that group of sponsors which 
during recent years has formed the 
backbone of the Society. 





Junior Colleges Examine 
Their Curriculum 

REVIOUS issues of the JouRNAL 

have contained announcements of a 
self-survey of California junior col- 
leges, a survey of practices initiated ap- 
proximately two years ago. The project 
has been under the general supervision 
of a state committee on junior colleges, 
which has appointed subcommittees to 
give attention to problems proposed by 
the junior colleges. Among the subcom- 
mittees are those dealing with student 
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personnel, general terminal education, 
and vocational terminal education. 


HE general plan of study has in- 

eluded the development of self- 
survey forms, first developed by the sub- 
committees and later scrutinized inten- 
sively by representatives of the junior 
colleges for correction or modification. 
After this had been approved these 
forms were passed to representatives of 
the junior colleges and were used by 
them as guides for the examination of 
local institutions. Educational policies, 
information regarding organization, 
and various forms of data were placed 
on the forms, which were then trans- 
mitted to the appropriate subcommittee 
for summarization. This plan of study 
was adopted in the belief that it would 
yield accurate information regarding the 
present status of personnel work and 
of curriculum development in the junior 
colleges and that it would point the way 
for future study. 

During the school year of 1939-40, 
conferences were held at which the self- 
survey forms developed by the sub- 
committees were examined, plans were 
drawn for the investigation, and gen- 
eral exchanges of ideas occurred. Dur- 
ing the fall semester of the current year, 
a second series of conferences was ar- 
ranged at which the subcommittees re- 
ported the results of their findings and 
further exchanges of ideas were made. 
Meanwhile, individuals who had as- 
sumed responsibility for studying their 
own institutions had reported their re- 
sults to the appropriate subcommittees. 
It was the consensus of opinion that the 
conferences were of the highest value 
as conferences on junior college prob- 
lems. In this connection, it should be 
remarked again that the conferences 
were financed by a grant-in-aid made 
from the General Education Board. 

In October, 1940, the JouRNAL car- 
ried a symposium contributed by the 


members of the subcommittee on per- 
sonnel work. The present issue contains 
a symposium by the Subcommittee on 
the Junior College Curriculum. It 
should be explained that, as originally 
organized, subcommittees were ap- 
pointed on terminal general education 
and on terminal vocational education. 
Since the problems basic to the work of 
these subcommittees are identical in 
many instances and very similar in 
others, it was judged best to merge the 
two subcommittees. The articles com- 
prising this symposium contain the main 
findings of the larger subcommittee, the 
membership of which is as follows: 
Dr. John W. Harbeson, principal, Pasadena 
Junior College, and Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, 


president, San Bernardino Valley Junior Col- 
lege, co-chairmen. 


Dr. Hollis P. Allen, professor of education, 
Claremont Colleges. 


J. C. Beswick, chief, Bureau of Trade and 
Industrial Education, State Department of 
Education. 


Dr. A. J. Cloud, president, San Francisco 
Junior College. 


Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, professor of education, 
Stanford University. 


Dr. Walter R. Hepner, president, San Diego 
State College. 


Dr. J. O. McLaughlin, principal, Reedley 
Junior College. 


Harry E. Tyler, dean of counseling and stu- 
dent personnel, Sacramento Junior College. 

Both of the symposia on junior col- 
lege problems assuredly are frank state- 
ments of existing developments and 
problems. It is the fear of the writer 
that they may leave an impression, 
through repeatedly calling attention to 
weaknesses and to instances where con- 
structive thinking and development are 
needed, that little of a positive nature 
has been done. This is not the situation, 
and the contributors to the symposium 
on personnel problems as well as the 
writers of the articles presented in this 
issue of the JouRNAL do not believe 
that it is. 

There has been, in recent years, much 
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development in the junior college cur- 
riculum and in personnel and adminis- 
trative practices. No one can doubt that 
progress has been made when those 
directing the destinies of the junior col- 
leges become personnel-conscious and 
attempt to establish guidance practices, 
when the number of students enrolled 
in vocational courses and curricula in- 
creases, when the opportunities for 
vocational training are extended, when 
trials are made at providing general 
education, and when administrators not 
only admit but advocate a policy which 
makes the junior college responsible for 
the education of all post-high-school 
youth. These developments have oc- 
curred, and they are signs of real prog- 
ress. On the other hand, when this 
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study began junior college officials prob- 
ably thought their personnel programs 
and their curricular offerings had de- 
veloped beyond the place indicated by 
the survey. In this sense, results have 
been disappointing. 

The self-study of junior colleges and 
the conferences held in connection with 
it have stimulated in the participants a 
strong desire to continue a mutual study 
of these institutions so that the weak- 
nesses in the present program may be 
overcome in so far as possible. This 
attitude, repeatedly expressed, is per- 
haps one of the most important out- 
comes of the project.—AuBrey A. 
Douc ass, assistant superintendent of 
public instruction and chief of the Di- 
vision of Secondary Education. 





q When the State Committee on Junior Colleges was formed a couple of years ago, 
it undertook to investigate two important aspects of the programs of California junior 
colleges: the personnel work and the curriculum. A preliminary report from the 
subcommittee charged with making the first study was published as a symposium 
in the October, 1940, issue of the “Journal.” An abbreviated form of the subcommittee 
report on curriculum developments forms the symposium for the present issue. 
Entitled, “A Study of Curriculum in California Junior Colleges,” it has been prepared 
under the direction of President Nicholas Ricciardi of the San Bernardino Valley 
District Junior College and of Principal John W. Harbeson of the Pasadena Junior 
College, co-chairmen of the committee. The expanded and complete report of this 
committee, together with a final report from the Subcommittee on the Study of 
Personnel Work in California Junior Colleges, is to be published in the near future 
as a volume in the California Society of Secondary Education Monograph Series. 

Introducing the present symposium is an article by Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, 
assistant superintendent of public instruction, which explains the purposes of the 
study. Next comes an article by Co-Chairmen Ricciardi and Harbeson outlining 
the principles underlying a program of junior college curricular revision. Harry E. 
Tyler of Sacramento Junior College and Principal J. O. McLaughlin of the Reedley 
District Junior College next present a report on the present program of general 
education in California junior colleges. Following up this article, Professor Alvin C. 
Eurich of Stanford University discusses certain implications of this investigation of 
general education. Next come two articles on terminal education in California junior 
colleges—the first, by President A. J. Cloud of the San Francisco Junior College, 
surveying the courses now being offered, and the second, by President Walter R. 
Hepner of the San Diego State College and San Diego Junior College, discussing 
the implications of the study. The final article in the symposium deals with the 
training of teachers for the new junior college curriculum: it is written by Hollis P. 
Allen, professor of education at Claremont Colleges. 

The reports of Drs. Ricciardi and Harbeson, of Dr. Cloud, and of Dr. Hepner, in 
particular, have been considerably shortened in the present edition of this sympo- 
sium. They will be given in full in the monograph, and a concluding article by 
Dr. Douglass will be added. 

















Principles of Junior College 


NICHOLAS RICCIARDI 


Curriculum Study ¢* iomwsameon 


EFORE proceeding to an exami- 

nation, evaluation, and revision of 
the junior college curriculum it is neces- 
sary to ascertain the basic educational 
principles which should serve as guides 
in determining curricular content and 
organization. Accordingly, the sub- 
committee charged with conducting the 
study drew up a set of educational 
principles which in its thinking consti- 
tuted the basic philosophy of curricular 
reorganization. This body of princi- 
ples was presented at a conference 
of representatives of the participating 
junior colleges and, after a two-day dis- 
cussion, referred back to the committee 
for revision and resubmission to the 
various colleges by correspondence. 
Each college examined the revised state- 
ment and mailed it back to the com- 
mittee with further suggestions for 
improvement. The basic educational 
principles as set forth on the follow- 
ing pages represent, therefore, not the 
thinking of any one person or of the 
committee, but rather the group think- 
ing of representatives from all of the 
participating colleges. 

With the finished statement all the 
colleges, with a single exception, ex- 
pressed themselves in the final ques- 
tionnaire as being in complete agree- 
ment. Several suggestions were made, 
however, to the effect that the state- 
ment as submitted should be somewhat 
amplified to include a commitment to 
our democratic philosophy. In compli- 
ance with these suggestions, which the 
committee feels will be acceptable to 
all, the statement appearing below has 
been somewhat amplified to include the 
desired commitment. 





4q As Dr. Douglass points out in his 
introductory article, two subcommit- 
tees were appointed to study the 
junior college curriculum—one to 
handle the general education pro- 
gram, and the other to investigate the 
terminal program. The two groups 
were united later, however, and the 
chairman of each—Dr. Harbeson and 
Dr. Ricciardi, respectively — became 
co-chairmen of the resulting joint sub- 
committee. As a step preliminary to 
the major investigation, the co-chair- 
men undertook to set up certain prin- 
ciples to guide in junior college cur- 
ricular revision. That these principles 
might be accepted by the colleges 
participating in the self-study activi- 
ties guided by the sub-committee, 
they submitted these principles to the 
participating colleges and sub- 
sequently modified them in line with 
the suggestions received. Thus it can 
be said that the principles expressed 
in this article definitely are sub- 
scribed to by the junior colleges of 
California. 

Dr. Ricciardi is president of the San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College and 
for a number of years has served on 
important national commissions con- 
cerned with the junior college. Before 
going to San Bernardino he was com- 
missioner of vocational education, 
State Department of Education. Dr. 
Harbeson, likewise, is nationally 
known for his work in the junior 
college field. As principal of the 
Pasadena Junior College, he has 
been known particularly for his ad- 
ministration of the upper level of one 
of the most successful 6-4-4 systems 
in the country. 
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N final form the set of educational 

principles which has been developed 
for this study as a philosophy of cur- 
ricular reorganization at the junior col- 
lege level is as follows: 


1. The junior college ts committed to 
the democratic way of life. 

The United States is one of a few 
major nations today in which there re- 
mains even the semblance of democracy. 
The vast majority of the great powers 
have surrendered themselves abjectly to 
the arbitrary domination of ruthless 
dictators. 

Our faith in democracy does not rest 
on a blind confidence in tradition. We 
believe in democracy, not because it 
has been practiced in America for three 
hundred years, but because it offers the 
best possible conditions for the growth 
and development of the individual man 
and for his maximum service to so- 
ciety. These are the chief ends of any 
government, and if some form of 
government conceivably could be set up 
which would achieve these ends better 
than democracy, we should all favor 
its adoption in America. But from the 
very nature of things, a democracy is 
the only possible form of government 
in which these ends can be attained. 
The science of psychology has estab- 
lished the fact completely that man can 
accomplish the highest development of 
his personality only through sharing 
with his fellows responsibility for the 
decisions and activities of his group, 
and that he cannot render to society the 
maximum service that is in him with- 
out freedom of action—and these con- 
ditions constitute the very essence of 
democracy. Our devotion to democracy, 
therefore, rests on sound philosophical 
and psychological grounds. 

The peoples of the dictator countries 
are as freedom-loving as we, and there 
can be no doubt that in the recesses of 
their hearts they secretly crave the free- 
dom of America. Modern America 
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must show itself worthy of this price- 
less gift of democracy, which has been 
bequeathed to us by the heroic sacri- 
fices of a glorious ancestory and which 
cannot be proclaimed as the proud boast 
of our own achievement. The junior 
college must kindle within the minds 
of its students such an appreciation for 
democracy that this form of life will 
be the last of our proud possessions to 
be abandoned. It should turn its cam- 
puses into democratic self-governing 
communities in order that a new gener- 
ation may be trained which actually can 
make democracy work. 


2. The junior college recognizes the 
individual man as the highest value of 
the world and the universe. 

In the social philosophy of America 
the individual is the great reality. When 
we attempt to analyze society, all we 
find is a group of individuals. Society 
is both unthinking and unfeeling. If 
any thinking is brought to bear upon 
the problems of the world it is not going 
to be done by a vague and elusive entity 
known as society ; it is going to be done 
by individuals. Any humane feelings 
and sentiments directed toward the 
sufferings of man will not come from 
society ; they will rise in the hearts of 
individual men. 

When individual men organize for 
the accomplishment of common goals 
we call the resultant union society; and 
such organizations are necessary. But 
organized society has no other purpose 
than to vouchsafe to the individual man 
his maximum personal development and 
to free his personal initiative for the 
service he craves to render, In fact, no 
form of government can be justified 
which denies over a long period of time 
the maximum personal development to 
the humblest of its citizens, regardless 
of race, creed, or walk in life. It is 
for this reason that democracy is the 
only safe government because in a de- 
mocracy no restrictions are imposed 
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upon the individual which are not im- 
posed by himself. 

The capacity for development of the 
human personality is the one significant 
thing which separates man from the rest 
of the animal kingdom. This growth 
and development of the individual, 
therefore, cannot be sacrificed for the 
achievement of any goal, and respect 
for the personality of the individual is 
all there is in the concept of courtesy. 

In the social philosophy of America 
the individual man is still recognized 
as the greatest of all values, and the 
growth of man is the most and almost 
the only worth-while thing in life. 
Here in America every man has his 
chance. Racial, economic, religious and 
social status present no unsurmountable 
barriers. This is the sublime social 
idealism of America, and slowly but 
surely it is being realized in practice. 
The junior college is an uncompromis- 
ing prophet of this new day. 

3. The junior college is committed to 
the policy of granting to the individual 
man the maximum amount of freedom, 
personal initiative, and adventure con- 
sistent with equal opportunities on the 
part of his fellows. 

The soul of individual freedom is the 
spirit of adventure. Man is so consti- 
tuted that he can’t get along without 
self-initiated and self-directed adven- 
ture. In the dictator countries, how- 
ever, where a man must take his orders 
without either question or understand- 
ing, and where he even endangers his 
life by the exercise of his own initia- 
tive, the light of adventure has gone 
out. The adventurous life is the only 
life worth living and we must take care 
in America not to be deprived of this 
indispensable characteristic of the free 
life. 

It is the proud boast of the dictator 
countries that every man is given se- 
curity—that he is certain of a job, and 
that the affairs of his private as well as 


his public life are being directed by the 
dictator in the interests of his greatest 
security. He is told what organizations 
he may join, what he may believe in 
religion and how he may worship, what 
he may write and what he may speak— 
in short, all of his significant decisions 
are made for him by government au- 
thorities, and there can be no self- 
initiative and consequently no adventur- 
ous living in the lands of the dictators. 

Now security is a great concept, and 
nothing in the following paragraphs 
should be construed as arguing against 
it. There must always be security 
against the inevitable catastrophies of 
life. But the social order should be such 
that security may be self-acquired. In 
a true sense no individual, not even a 
dictator, actually can give security to 
anyone but a slave. The actual giving 
of security constitutes almost a com- 
plete negation of freedom and contains 
the essentials of any accurate definition 
of slavery. The slave never has to worry 
about a job or even food and shelter. 
All of these are assured him by his 
master. But security for free men has 
to be self-acquired, and no other type 
of security can be satisfying to a self- 
respecting individual. 

In a free country there is always a 
chance to fail and there is also the 
chance to succeed, and in this very fact 
lies the glory of life. There is no thrill 
in life so great as to win when one 
might have failed. In fact, there can 
be no sense of victory where there has 
been no possibility of defeat. This is 
the spirit of adventure, and life isn’t 
worth living without it. In fact, life 
would be unbearable in a world of abso- 
lute security conferred from without. 
While man must be protected against 
the inevitable and devastating dangers 
and hazards of life and the inescapable 
helplessness of old age, he is not half 
as much interested in security as in ad- 
venture—nor should he be. 
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4. The junior college is committed to 
the task of providing for all the chil- 
dren of all the people a broad general 
education which will provide a satts- 
factory orientation or creative adapta- 
bility in the major areas of human need ; 
and, in addition, for that large body of 
students for whom the junior college 
will furnish the last formal education 
it must provide a vocational education 
adequate to prepare them with a ready 
and effective entrance into the world of 
business and industry. 


A statement of fundamental princi- 
ples in education is helpful to the degree 
to which it serves as a guide in directing 
action toward the realization of social 
usefulness and individual competency. 
As a participant in a specific occu- 
pation, as a citizen, and as a homemaker, 
every individual should be interested in 
three major areas of activities. In the 
planning of a suitable program of edu- 
cation, these three major areas should 
be given basic consideration. 

In the first area are included the ac- 
tivities of a person as a worker. The 
second area comprises the activities of 
a person as a citizen, and the third area 
embraces the activities of a person as a 
homemaker. The part dealing with 
gainful employment may be designated 
as specialized education; the segment 
which deals with citizenship and home 
membership is general education. 

It should be evident, therefore, to any 
open-minded person that there is no 
conflict in a complete program of edu- 
cation between vocational education and 
general education, since both are needed 
for the all-round growth and develop- 
ment of the individual. It is meaning- 
less to say that vocational education is 
practical and that general education is 
impractical ; that one is in conflict with 
the other. Each has fundamental values ; 
each is needed to develop patterns of 
human behavior which are essential to 
the efficient discharge of duties and re- 
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sponsibilities in the different major 
areas of human activities. 


ITH the conclusion of this for- 

mal statement of a philosophy of 
curricular reorganization, we turn now 
to a somewhat detailed analysis of the 
major areas of human need, a consider- 
ation of which is required by the dis- 
cussion that has immediately preceded 
this paragraph. 

It is recognized universally that the 
function of general education is to ad- 
minister to the common needs of man 
in the major areas. But, first of all, 
what are these major areas ? 

Many classifications have been made 
by writers in the field of currricu- 
lum construction of the major areas 
of human need. One writer classifies 
the common needs of man as fol- 
lows: (1) individual; (2) socio-civil; 
(3) home life; (4) vocational. An- 
other, working independently, has pro- 
duced virtually the same classification 
with the single exception of listing 
“physical and mental health” as a sepa- 
rate category. A more recent classifi- 
cation states that “popular education at 
the secondary school level is defined and 
described as that education which seeks 
to increase the competence, namely, 
ability and willingness, of the groups 
of youth” along the following lines: 
(1) to carry socio-civic responsibili- 
ties; (2) to carry socio-economic re- 
sponsibilities; (3) to maintain and 
improve mental and physical health; 
(4) to engage in recreational activities.” 

Many other classifications have been 
made of the major areas of human need, 
but these will serve as illustrative ex- 
amples and will provide for us also a 


1Ivol Spafford, “Problems and Progress in 
Curriculum Planning,” Report on Problems 
and Progress of the General College, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, prepared by the Staff of the 
General College, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1939 (mimeographed), 
page 262. 

2Will French, Popular Education at the 
Secondary-School Level, Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, Volume 24, February, 1940, page 54. 
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general overview of the thinking of 
educators along this line. The similar- 
ity of these classifications is readily 
apparent. 

While not wishing to apply in the 
California situation without due con- 
sideration the thinking of educators in 
other sections of the United States, our 
committee feels that the basic needs of 
man are almost universally the same 
and are not conditioned by racial, geo- 
graphical, or national boundary lines 
and, therefore, that in the present study 
we are not constrained to formulate a 
new classification of major needs. 

With consideration to the views of 
leading educators in the field, therefore, 
as well as in the light of the discussion 
at the Los Angeles conference, the com- 
mittee presents the following analysis 
of the major areas of human need, the 
satisfaction of which constitutes the 
primary function of general education. 


Personal. Under this heading should 
be listed those needs which concern 
man as an individual, as, for example: 
the development of a worthy life phi- 
losophy which should constitute a work- 
ing guide to personal living, involving 
the capacity and the desire to discrimi- 
nate in values and a determination on 
the part of the individual to appropriate 
to himself the good, the beautiful, and 
the true in the world about him to the 
end that in the course of his lifetime 
he may experience the most complete 
and consummate development possible 
of his individual personality; the de- 
velopment of high ethical standards; 
the framing of a guiding idealism ; the 
development of capacities which serve 
the individual, such as the cultivation 
of wholesome and worthy recreational 
activities ; the development of appreci- 
ations, such as of art, music, and the 
aesthetic contributions of the race; the 
development of aspirations, such as 
goodwill and the capacity to form and 
cultivate friendships; and many other 


objectives too numerous to name but 
which have the common characteristic 
of applying to the individual as such 
rather than to society as a whole. 

Physical and Mental Health. Under 
this category should be included those 
needs which contribute to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of sound, healthy 
bodies and a wholesome mental outlook. 
Involved here are the development 
within the individual of regular habits 
of rest, sleep, exercise, moderation, and 
cleanliness; adequate knowledge and 
practice regarding diet ; understanding 
of the effects of poisons and excessive 
stimulants; and the development of 
a balanced and integrated personality 
actuated by well-conceived and worthy 
life objectives. 

Socio-Civic. This category includes 
those needs for a codperation of the 
individual with his fellows and for 
sharing with them the responsibilities 
and privileges of a democratic society 
to the end that he may be surrounded 
by the social conditions which contribute 
most effectively to the maximum de- 
velopment of his personality and the 
society of which he is a part. 

Home Life. Within the area of home 
life fall those needs pertaining to the 
harmonious functioning of the family 
as a biological and social unit and the 
individual’s relation thereto. 

Vocational, The vocational area em- 
braces those needs which pertain to the 
selection of an appropriate life work 
on the part of the individual, by which 
he will earn a living for himself and 
his family, and an adequate training for 
effective service within this field. 


ie is the opinion of the subcommittee 

that there rests upon the public school 
system the obligation of adjusting all 
the children of the entire population 
for an effective present and future 
functioning in each of these major 
fields and that a reasonable orientation 
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or adaptation within these major areas 
of human need constitutes a reasonable 
and practical concept of general edu- 
cation. 

The subcommittee recognizes that 
the situation existing in each of these 
major areas is never static but continu- 
ously changing and that a general edu- 
cation, therefore, must constitute the 
development within the youth of the 
country of a capacity for a continu- 
ous orientation or adjustment to a 
constantly changing environment. It 
further believes that—except for those 
individuals who select as their life work 
one of the so-called higher professions, 
preparation for which must be secured 
in one of the professional schools of 
the university—the program of general 
education, providing for an adequate 
orientation and competence for a con- 
tinuous adaptation to the ever-changing 
needs within the major areas outlined 
above, can with a proper organization 
of curriculum, be accomplished by the 
conclusion of the fourteenth year, or 
the end of the junior college period. 

General education does not, there- 
fore, embody any specific group of sub- 
jects or body of subject-matter which 
should be required on the part of all 
individuals. General education may, 
and probably will, vary in content from 
individual to individual, but it will as- 
sure for all a reasonable orientation as 
well as competence and creative adapta- 
bility in the major areas of human need. 

It follows further from the above 
hypotheses that there can be no hard- 
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and-fast boundary line separating 
general and vocational education. Vo- 
cational education constitutes but a 
part of everyone’s complete or general 
education. 

It may be conceded, however, that an 
analysis of the curriculum at the junior 
college level will be facilitated by a 
treatment under the two major head- 
ings of general and vocational edu- 
cation. While vocational education con- 
stitutes but a part of general education, 
within the junior college it occupies a 
position of such prominence and signifi- 
cance as to justify separate treatment. 


HE junior college then is an edu- 

cational institution which, through 
its various curricula and program of 
extra-curricular activities, is committed 
to the preservation and improvement of 
democratic society ; to a recognition of 
the supreme worth of the individual ; 
to the preservation and promotion of 
the maximum amount of individual 
freedom and initiative consistent with 
the welfare of all; to providing for all 
the youth of America a modicum of 
general education which will enable 
them to feel at home in the world, to 
the preparation of university prepara- 
tory students for specialization, re- 
search, or professional study; and to 
the qualification of the non-university 
preparatory student for a ready and 
effective entrance into the world of 
business and industry. 


School Library Association to Meet 
“Introducing books to boys and girls” will be the theme of the second “book 
brunch” of the School Library Association of California, Northern Section. 
There will be a general discussion of this subject from three viewpoints: the 
elementary child, the adolescent, and the young adult. Anyone interested is urged 


to attend. 


The meeting takes place at 11 o’clock, March 30, Western Women’s Club, 
465 Post Street, San Francisco. Reservations should be made by March 29 with 
the chairman, Miss Bess Landfear, Bureau of Texts and Libraries, San Francisco 
Public Schools, although guests are invited even though they have been unable to 


make a reservation. 
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The Present Program of 


General Education 


ECENT educational thought fre- 
quently has emphasized the need 
for a broad general education as a foun- 
dation for advanced training in many 
fields. But general education is espe- 
cially important for those students who 
complete their formal education in the 
junior college and who have neither the 
aptitude nor the interest in any of the 
vocational fields that are offered at the 
present time in the junior college. In 
spite of the apparent need for a program 
in general education and the almost 
universal acceptance of its philosophy, 
the present survey of the situation indi- 
cates that very little has been done in 
organizing such a program in the junior 
colleges of California. 

The data reported herein were ob- 
tained from a questionnaire study made 
during the academic year 1939-40. 
Questionnaires were sent to the public 
junior colleges of California, returns 
being received from twenty-six schools. 
For purposes of summarizing the data, 
the schools replying have been classified 
into four groups: (1) those having en- 
rollments of 2,000 students, classified 
as large junior colleges; (2) those with 
enrollments between 1,000 and 1,999, 
called above-the-average junior col- 
leges ; (3) schools with enrollments be- 
tween 500 and 999, called average ; (4) 
and those below 500, called small junior 
colleges. After the tabulation began, we 
discovered that there is, in most re- 
spects, practically no distinction in the 
data from the average and the small 
junior colleges. Of the schools answer- 
ing, six are in the large group, seven in 
the above-average group, and thirteen 
in the two lower groups combined. 


HARRY E. TYLER 
q By Fo. McLAUGHLIN 





4 In this article Mr. Tyler and Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin have the difficult task of 
reporting results obtained from a 
questionnaire study of general edu- 
cation in California junior colleges. 
They report that there is no single 
pattern of general education in Cali- 
fornia—in fact, they tells us, there is 
no agreement as to just what is gen- 
eral education. But even so, they 
appear to feel rather optimistic over 
what they find and certain that Cali- 
fornia junior colleges are ready to 
make rapid strides in providing an 
adequate program of general edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Tyler is dean of counseling and 
student personnel at the Sacramento 
Junior College and Dr. McLaughlin is 
principal of the Reedley District 
Junior College and of the Reedley 
Joint Union High School. 





[ATA from the replies to the com- 

mittee’s questionnaire point to cer- 
tain conclusions in regard to general 
education in the junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia. Evidence supporting these sum- 
marizing statements is to be found in 
the item-by-item analysis which forms 
the bulk of this article, but in advance 
of our report of the data, we present the 
following summary of the trends re- 
vealed : 

1. There is no great understanding on the 
part of the administrators of California public 
junior colleges as to what general education 
means at the present time. 

2. There is no program of general educa- 
tion common to the junior colleges, except 
that which is required by the State Board of 
Education and the University of California 
for its lower division. 

3. The present situation seems to be one of 
transition. 
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4. As a whole, there is an increasing inter- 
est in the development of a program of general 
education. 

5. Some institutions stand out from the 
crowd because of their development of good 
programs of general education, but they are 
the exceptions rather than the rule. 

6. There is very little attempt made to 
evaluate existing programs of general educa- 
tion ; and where such attempts have been made 
they are largely subjective. 

7. This important area of general education 
needs to be more generally developed in Cali- 
fornia. 

8. It seems to the authors that there is need 
for someone to attempt to codrdinate and en- 
courage the work in general education in our 
public junior colleges in California. 


NE of the first items of the ques- 
tionnaire asked administrators for 

the names of courses that are required 
of all students, regardless of curriculum, 
for graduation from the respective 
junior colleges. A tabulation of the an- 
swers to this question indicates that the 
subjects most frequently required of all 
students are the State requirements of 
physical education, hygiene, English, 
and study of American institutions. A 
few colleges are offering survey courses 
in humanities, physical sciences, social 
sciences, American family, orientation, 
social problems, and Americanization, 
but these exceptions are few and are far 
outnumbered by the standard require- 
ments of the State Board of Education. 
The next question asked, “In order 
to meet the needs of students with re- 
spect to general education, what courses 
should, in your opinion, be required of 
all students regardless of curriculum?” 
The situation on which this question 
touches seems to be one of confusion 
and transition, in which there is very 
little uniformity in thinking. Some of 
the suggested courses are “Living Eng- 
lish,” “Health,” “Humanities,” “Science 
Surveys,” “Family Relations,” “Public 
Speaking,” “Citizenship,” “Social and 
Economic Understanding,” “Consumer 
Economics,” “Occupational Orienta- 
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tion,’ “Integrated Communication,” 
“Music and Art Appreciation,” and 
“Job Finding.” 


O the question, “Are junior colleges 

justified in requiring a lesser amount 
of general education in vocational cur- 
ricula than in university preparatory ?” 
ten schools replied in the affirmative and 
fourteen in the negative. 

Another question sought to learn if 
the ends of general education at the 
junior college level can be attained 
through a curriculum, the courses of 
which are built exclusively around stu- 
dents’ vocational objectives. Three large 
schools and one small answered yes to 
this question, and twenty-two other 
junior colleges replied in the negative. 
Schools giving an affirmative answer 
were asked to describe such a curricu- 
lum in greater detail and to illustrate, 
if possible, from an actual junior col- 
lege situation. One school indicated that 
general education is finished by the 
twelfth year. Another school stated that 
general education comprises a point of 
view in all of its courses. The answers 
to this question must be considered in 
the light of unanimous acceptance by the 
schools of the philosophy that general 
education and vocational education are 
not separate and distinct but that they 
overlap and supplement each other.’ 


ry important part of any program is 

the evaluation of that program. 
Accordingly our questionnaire con- 
tained a request for this information: 
“What checks is your college making 
on the extent to which it is achieving 
the goals of general education?” An- 
swers reveal that very few reliable 
checks of any kind are being used. Most 
of those which were listed are subjec- 
tive, although a few schools are using 
objective tests and some are using 


1 See the Ricciardi-Harbeson article earlier 
in this symposium. 
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follow-up programs. The best plans 
seem to be those organized around con- 
tinuous committees, whose purpose it is 
to review constantly the work being 
done. An example of how little is being 
done along this line and an evidence of 
the confusion in the minds of most 
people as to possible checks on the effec- 
tiveness of a program is one statement 
submitted in answer to the question 
quoted above : “None—are there any ?” 

So far as having any extensive plan 
for evaluating the course offerings of 
their institutions is concerned, very few 
of the respondents indicated that they 
have made any real progress. A few of 
these schools, however, do have a full- 
time coordinator charged with measur- 
ing outcomes and directing follow-up 
methods. One school reported requir- 
ing its teachers to evaluate the contribu- 
tion that their own courses are making 
to the objectives previously agreed upon 
by the faculty, both general and specific 
objectives. Some institutions conduct 
follow-up studies of the records made 
by students in advanced study in the 
same subject or major field as that for 
which the junior college gave the pre- 
paratory work; some make follow-up 
studies in which former students, now 
in business or home life or in other 
colleges, are asked to give evaluating 
opinions of general and specific objec- 
tives of the junior college. There were 
reported, also, some follow-up studies 
of employers’ opinions, in which the 
purpose was to seek an evaluation, not 
only of former students’ preparation for 
job specifics but also of their “general” 
worth. 

Most frequently mentioned problems 
which arise with relation to a procedure 
of evaluation are the following: (1) 
what criteria to use, (2) how to measure 
outcomes, (3) subjectivity, (4) difh- 
culty in reaching former students, (5) 
lack of funds and time, (6) conflicts 


among educators themselves. No doubt, 
some of these problems are the reasons 
why few programs of evaluation have 
been undertaken by the junior colleges. 

In answer to a question as to whether 
they have made any follow-up studies 
among their graduates in regard to re- 
actions relative to the values of courses 
(vocational or general) pursued in their 
junior college, thirteen administrators 
answered yes and twelve no. But when 
the schools answering yes were asked 
to supply the committee with the find- 
ings of these studies, but very few had 
anything to report. 

Since the junior colleges apparently 
have accomplished little in the way of 
making formal or informal evaluation 
of their program in general education, 
we can look with particular interest on 
the personal opinions of California 
junior college administrators as to the 
sort of job they think their schools are 
doing in this field. 

Table 1 answers this question by re- 
vealing a composite rating by the ad- 
ministrators of the effectiveness of their 
junior colleges in orienting or adjusting 
their students in each of the five major 
areas of human need. The table shows 
the number of administrators rating 
their own institutions at a particular 
point on the scale for each function. As 
a criterion for their judgments, the re- 
spondents were asked to use their “‘con- 
cept of a moderately successful program 
in each of the major areas.” A careful 
study of the table indicates that the ten- 
dency is to rate the effectiveness of the 
junior college in adjusting the students 
as above the average. 


TABLE 1.—How Junior College Administrators 
Rate the Effectiveness of Their Institutions 
in Five Major Areas of Human Need 


(High) 1 2 3 45 6 7 8 9 10 (Low) 
Personal ..1 5 4 2 8 ee 
Health ...... oe eS ie oe oe ae 
Vocational 2 1 5 6 4 1 sg 
Socio-Civic e. 8.8 Ge 
Home Life 2 F 3 B28 89 
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O throw more light on what admin- 

istrators think is right or wrong 
about the general education program, 
the questionnaire asked this question: 
“What problems do you think need 
special attention in the survey of gen- 
eral education among the junior col- 
leges of California?” The following 
were the ones listed: (1) supervision 
of teaching, (2) aims and purposes of 
general education, (3) teaching meth- 
ods, (4) advisability of providing a 
uniform curriculum for general educa- 
tion in all California junior colleges, 
(5) relation of achievements to citizen- 
ship and vocational competency, (6) 
need for more high school and junior 
college codrdination, (7) attention to 
family relations, (8) orientation and 
occupations in living, (9) evaluation of 
extra-curricular activities, (10) need 
for University of California require- 
ment changes, and (11) better training 
of teachers. 

A final question, aimed at revealing 
something more specific about adminis- 
trators’ personal views of general edu- 
cation, brought little in the way of con- 
crete returns, but it served the purpose 
of emphasizing the lack of agreement 
as to what is “general education” and as 
to the methods of obtaining the objec- 
tives of general education. This question 
asked administrators to list, according 
to division or department, the total num- 
ber of units actually given in their junior 
colleges in courses which can be de- 
scribed accurately as “general educa- 
tion.” The question also asked for a 
statement of the outcomes expected 
from these courses “in terms of student 
behavior, attitudes, skills, knowledges, 
appreciations, habits, and so forth.” A 
careful perusal of the returns from this 
question indicates that there is a great 
confusion in understanding the term 
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“general education.”” As to the names 
of courses, they vary widely, as likewise 
do the units of credit given for them. 
Very few schools attempted to claim 
much in the way of outcomes. 


NE junior college administrator, in 

addition to filling out the question- 
naire himself gave copies to eight mem- 
bers of his faculty, each of whom filled 
in the blanks individually. The results 
were most interesting, for the various 
members of the committee do not always 
agree with the administrator in the an- 
swers given to questions, and they cer- 
tainly do not agree among themselves. 
This difference was particularly marked 
in the answers to one question, that 
which requested ratings on a ten-point 
scale, as to the effectiveness of the 
junior college in adjusting its students. 
The various members of the faculty in 
answering this question differed from 
one extreme to the other. This certainly 
raises a point as to the accuracy of all 
the questionnaires in reflecting the true 
situation in the junior colleges. 

This experience illustrates the diffi- 
culty we found in measuring and report- 
ing the progress of general education in 
California junior colleges, and it dem- 
onstrates the present lack of agreement 
as to what is “general education.” Our 
committee feels, however, that the 
junior colleges have completed their 
period of infancy and that the present 
situation of general education is perhaps 
indicative of adolescence. We feel very 
decidedly that the work in developing 
a curriculum of general education must 
continue in California. Leadership is 
necessary to carry this program to com- 
plete maturity, but it is to be hoped that 
the State Department of Education will 
furnish the leadership necessary to make 
general education a reality. 


ye 
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Some Implications for 
General Education 4. aww. evricn 


HE present status of general edu- 
cation in California junior colleges 
is summarized from questionnaire re- 
turns in a preceding article. Clearly, in 
terms of practice, each institution seems 
to have its own unique interpretation of 
what general education means. Clearly, 
too, the responses do not reveal the 
specifications for an adequate program. 
Before such specifications can be de- 
rived to chart a course that California 
junior colleges might follow, further 
questions need to be raised, more facts 
should be collected and interpreted, and 
some common understandings on the 
part of junior college faculties and ad- 
ministrators must be acquired. In a 
definite effort to discover the implica- 
tions of present thinking of junior col- 
lege administrators for the program of 
general education, the committee in- 
serted several items in the questionnaire 
that called for judgments regarding 
future developments. 


NE of these questions dealt directly 

with the question of what courses 
should be required of all students. The 
question, which was based on the as- 
sumption that a core of common courses 
is an important means of providing gen- 
eral education, read: “In order to meet 
the needs of students with respect to 
general education, what courses should, 
in your opinion, be required of all 
students regardless of curriculum?” 
Briefly, the number of institutions, out 
of a total of twenty-four, designating 
each of several courses is as follows: 


eS ee mL ee ee 19 
0 a RT ee ee ee 13 
| ee 12 
American Institutions ...0..0..0..0..ccc.ccscescccsesseees 12 





q After considering certain features 
of the present study of general edu- 
cation in California junior colleges 
and after surveying progress in gen- 
eral education that has been made 
elsewhere, Professor Eurich makes a 
group of recommendations which, if 
followed, well may exert a consider- 
able influence on the future of the 
junior college curriculum in Cali- 
fornia. The proposals which he offers 
were reported at the junior college 
conference called by the State De- 
partment of Education to meet in Los 
Angeles on November | and 2 and 
at that time were adopted unani- 
mously as a working plan. 

Dr. Eurich is professor of education 
at Stanford University, where he has 
been since coming from Northwestern 
University in 1938. He is known to 
school people throughout the country 
for his writings on education, particu- 
larly with regard to evaluation, and 
he has been a member of several 
important educational commissions. 
At the present time he is particularly 
interested in the whole problem of 
general education. 





I hiivieisininiiinsnsisihitns Sowtoninsiiiile 8 
Contemporary Problems —....0.0..2.0.0.0.........0 4 
Consumer Probleme ................................ 3 
TAT I nace eT 3 
Family Relationships ................................... a 
Personality Development ......................2...... 3 
I et li ain i dl taatlasanindeeliciitin 2 


Music and Art Appreciation ..... 


A comparison of this summary with 
present requirements reveals a striking 
tendency for respondents to say that 
the courses already required are those 
that should be required—at least one- 
half of the institutions responded in this 
manner. But it is significant, too, that 
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a number of institutions now feel the 
need for requiring courses such as those 
in contemporary problems, consumer 
problems, science survey, and family 
relationships, in order to improve the 
offering in general education. As is 
evident again, however, the junior col- 
leges in the State vary greatly in their 
judgments of what should be the cur- 
ricular requirements for a sound gen- 
eral education. 


SIDE from the fact that different 
institutions do not agree and that 
staff members within the same junior 
college do not agree as to the courses in 
general education that should be re- 
quired, the responses also show that, 
even though there is complete agreement 
on a general statement of philosophy, 
the interpretation of the statement in 
terms of practice are as varied as the 
number of individuals responding. 
The statement of a philosophy for 
general education in the junior college 
curriculum which was presented by the 
committee is virtually that expressed 
by Malcolm S. MacLean, who for eight 
years was director of the General Col- 
lege at the University of Minnesota, as 
a guide for the General College. Under 
his direction an effort was made to im- 
plement the philosophy, and the result 
was a core of courses and comprehen- 
sive examinations dealing with (1) 
socio-civic orientation, (2) home-family 
orientation, (3) vocational orientation, 
and (4) personal orientation. It seems 
somewhat curious that all individuals 
responding to our questionnaire ac- 
cepted the statement of philosophy cen- 
tering about these four basic areas of 
living and yet not a single respondent 
proposed a similar group of courses. 
In other words, the junior colleges of 
California are unanimous in saying that 
the philosophy of general education as 
expressed at Minnesota and elsewhere 
is sound, but no single individual would 
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require the Minnesota pattern of 
courses for the junior college he rep- 
resents. 

In response to another item in the 
questionnaire, suggestions were offered 
for the encouragement of curricular ex- 
perimentation at the junior college level. 

The suggestion at the top of the list, 
to liberalize college and university en- 
trance requirements, was made by five 
junior college administrators. This, 
then, is the ore suggestion for action 
considered advisable by even a small 
group of staff members who are in in- 
fluential positions in giving direction to 
programs. But before releasing junior 
colleges from these entrance require- 
ments, the colleges and universities con- 
cerned certainly have a right to ask: 
What will you do after you are released 
that you are not now doing ? What kind 
of general education will you provide 
for the students who are coming on to 
us? If we release you, what guarantees 
do we have that you will develop the 
kind of a general education that youth 
should have, either for continuing their 
education or for living in a democracy ? 


7%. colleges and universities have 
a right to ask these questions, but 
only because they are in positions of 
power and authority, not because they 
themselves have worked out adequate 
programs of general education! The 
same confusion that is found in junior 
colleges exists in most of our univer- 
sities. In view of the closeness with 
which junior colleges have paralleled 
university offerings in developing their 
programs of general education, it may 
be said even that the confusion they ex- 
hibit is merely a reflection of the con- 
fusion in universities. For general edu- 
cation in California junior colleges 
stands against a background of general 
education in colleges and universities 
throughout the land. 
By and large, the colleges and univer- 
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sities are quite complacent concerning 
their work in general education in spite 
of the fact that their offerings never 
have, for the most part, developed in 
terms of well-conceived plans. Occa- 
sionally a college or university has at- 
tempted to appraise its program of 
general education by following up its 
graduates and former students in order 
to discover their permanent interests 
and activities, and usually the results 
have been disappointing. 


Fok instance, the University of 
Minnesota in a recently completed 
follow-up study of 1,600 former stu- 
dents and graduates found that the read- 
ing and leisure time interests of this 


group were “below the level” that is . 


assumed in most college English litera- 
ture classes.’ No college or university 
has dared as yet to follow up its grad- 
uates by giving them examinations five, 
ten, or fifteen years after they leave the 
campus. When the time comes for such 
a study to be made, the colleges which 
hold that general education involves a 
common knowledge of a score of sub- 
jects will no longer be able to maintain 
their complacency. 

During the past ten years some highly 
significant efforts have been made at a 
few scattered colleges and universities 
to develop more adequate programs of 
general education.* These may be class- 
ified roughly in terms of three major 
conceptions that have formed the basis 
for curricular practices : (1) mental dis- 
cipline, (2) basic branches of knowl- 
edge, and (3) student needs. 

The mental-discipline theory of gen- 
eral education has been expounded 
loudly by President Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago; after consulta- 
tions with him school authorities have 





1 Preliminary Report of the General College 
Adolescent and Adult Studies, University of 
Minnesota, 1939. 

2 See General Education in the American 
College, Thirty-Eighth Yearbook, Part II, of 
the National pony Ae} the Study of Educa- 
tion, Public School blishing Co., Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, 1939. 


put it into practice at St. Johns College 
in Annapolis, Maryland. To acquire a 
broad general education, students at 
this institution are required to read a 
hundred or more classics, which provide 
the basis for discussion in seminars. 
These are difficult to read but, as the 
president has said, a general education 
is acquired through hard work in read- 
ing the product of the master minds of 
all generations. 

The basic-branches-of-knowledge 
theory is that which the University of 
Chicago faculty applied in setting up 
the University’s program of general 
education, which includes the study of 
(1) biological science, (2) physical sci- 
ence, (3) social studies, (4) humanities, 
and (5) composition. Comprehensive 
examinations are given to determine the 
degree to which students have mastered 
the subject matter in these fields. Al- 
though differently applied from college 
to college, this is the theory with which 
most institutions are concerned. 

The student-needs theory refers to 
the programs of general education that 
have evolved through systematic studies 
of individual problems. Stephens Col- 
lege of Columbia, Missouri, a junior 
college for girls, was the first to make 
such a comprehensive investigation. 
The results led to a program of general 
education that centers about (1) com- 
municatiens, (2) physical health, (3) 
mental health, (4) socio-civic relations, 
(5) consumers’ problems, (6) esthetic 
experiences, and (7) a personal philoso- 
phy of life. The General College pro- 
gram at Minnesota referred to above 
was similarly evolved. In fact, it is 
highly significant that every institution 
that has made an extensive study of the 
needs of its students has formulated a 
program of general education quite dif- 
ferent from that traditionally accepted. 

This all-too-brief review of the ma- 
jor developments in general education, 
together with the facts in this sym- 
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posium concerning the status ot general 
education in California junior colleges, 
provides a background or starting point 
for work. What are the implications? 
Certainly not to have all the junior col- 
leges change their programs overnight 
or adopt in toto a plan formulated by 
and for another institution. 


LTHOUGH the study made during 
1940 is only exploratory, it clearly 
revealed, among other facts: 


1. That the junior colleges participating in 
the study agree unanimously that the primary 
function of general education is to contribute 
to the development of students so they will 
be better able to meet basic human needs in 
the following major areas: (a) personal, 
(b) physical and mental health, (c) home 
life, (d) vocational. 

2. That the junior colleges do not now 
have a common understanding as to what the 
philosophy they accept means in terms of edu- 
cational programs. 

3. That within any single junior college the 
faculty members do not now have a common 
understanding as to the type of program that 
should be developed in order to achieve the 
goals implied by the philosophy. 

4. That little attempt is being made to eval- 
uate the programs of general education now 
offered. 


From these facts the major implica- 
tions emerge. Some plan is needed for 
the California junior colleges that would 
achieve the following purposes: 

1. To develop among the California junior 
colleges a common understanding of what the 
philosophy of general education means in 
terms of the behavior of students at the junior 
college level. 

2. To study the present educational pro- 
grams in an effort to determine how they now 
are attempting to contribute to the develop- 
ment of that behavior. 

3. To evaluate the contributions that now 
are being made by general education in terms 
of changes in student behavior. 

4. To determine changes that should be 
made in the programs of given institutions. 

5. To determine the most effective methods 
for making the necessary changes. 


To achieve these ends, the specific 
proposal is here made that the California 
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junior colleges set up a five-year study 
of general education that involves the 
following features: 


1. The State Department of Education 
would invite all junior colleges in Califor- 
nia to take part in the study. 

2. Each institution agreeing to take part 
would appoint a representative faculty com- 
mittee to serve as a steering committee to de- 
velop the program of general education within 
the institution.. This committee would 

a. Study programs of general education 
that have been developed elsewhere. 

b. Bring together all pertinent information 
concerning the needs of students served by 
their institutions. 

c. Stimulate faculty discussions as to what 
general education means in terms of behavior, 
and attempt to arrive at some group agree- 
ment. 

d. On the basis of the two previous steps, 
work out a plan of types of educational ex- 
periences that should be provided by the 
institutions for developing the kind of behavior 
desired. 

e. Formulate plans for improving the tech- 
niques of evaluation. 

3. Groups of three, four, or five neighbor- 
ing institutions in different sections of the 
State will form coédrdinating committees 
which will meet at scheduled periods to con- 
sider progress made and to exchange informa- 
tion about student needs and plans for meeting 
these needs. 

4. All the work of the committees through- 
out the State will be codrdinated through the 
Division of Secondary Education in the State 
Department of Education. Whenever pos- 
sible, representatives from the State Depart- 
ment will meet with institutional committees 
or faculties and with codrdinating committees. 
At other times they might call upon other 
workers in the field to meet with the com- 
mittees. 


If for the next five years as is here 
proposed the California junior colleges 
combine these efforts toward the formu- 
lation of improved programs of general 
education, certainly much less confusion 
will be apparent at the end of the period. 
But more than that, they will make sig- 
nificant contributions to junior college 
education by clarifying what general 
education means in terms of specific 
educational programs. 

















The Present Program of 
Terminal Education <1 4.:. cou 


S a preliminary to studying and 
interpreting the information sup- 
plied by twenty-five California junior 
college administrators in answer to a 
questionnaire submitted to them by the 
Subcommittee on the Junior College 
Curriculum, it was found advisable to 
set up a premise in the nature of a defi- 
nition of vocational education at the 
junior college level. The premise main- 
tains that the expression vocational edu- 
cation refers to courses or curricula 
dtrected toward employment in indus- 
try, commerce, public service, or the 
home of young men and women of 
the immediate post-high-school years. 
Upon that foundation, the review that 
follows is laid. 


NE of the most illuminating reali- 

ties standing forth throughout the 
replies is the paucity of vocational 
courses or curricula provided in Cali- 
fornia junior colleges. Another sus- 
pected, but nevertheless disconcerting 
fact brought out in clear relief is the 
utter confusion that exists when it 
comes to an agreement on the meaning 
of vocational education. A further im- 
portant revelation presents itself in the 
wide variance of methods, procedures, 
and techniques employed in laudable 
efforts to introduce, develop, and evalu- 
ate courses or curricula designated in 
the replies as vocational courses. 


ASED on replies from the question- 

naire, certain deductions seem jus- 
tified. Together with evidence in their 
support and accompanied by certain 
comments on the situation disclosed, 
these deductions are as follows: 





4 A complete and an interesting dis- 
cussion of terminal courses in Cali- 
fornia junior colleges is this article 
by Dr. Cloud, president of the San 
Francisco Junior College. The picture 
which this writer gives is particularly 
valuable in that it points out areas 
where the junior colleges are not 
making satisfactory provision for the 
vocational needs of their communi- 
ties as well as detailing the progress 
they have made. This article, inci- 
dentally, was to have been published 
as the joint effort of President Cloud 
and Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi. Because 
of the length of the manuscript, how- 
ever, the latter's section of the article 
—in which he made certain recom- 
mendations based on the data re- 
ported by the former—had to be held 
over for publication in the mono- 
graph that is to present the complete 
report of the State Committee on 
Junior Colleges. A detailed and im- 
portant table, giving a complete 
summary of terminal courses offered 
in California Junior Colleges, like- 
wise had to be held for the mono- 
graph. 

Dr. Cloud, it should be added, was 
president of the California Junior 
College Federation at the time the 
State Committee was formed and so 
made an important contribution in 
getting the present study under way. 
He is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Codperative Study 
of Secondary Education. 





1. There is no common understand- 
ing of the meaning to be attached to the 
expression “vocational education.” 

The survey called for the listing of 
offerings which the administrators con- 
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sider to be vocational in character. Even 
a cursory examination of the table which 
has been made up from the replies to 
this request makes it apparent that many 
of these offerings listed cannot be de- 
scribed as vocational within the defini- 
tion set up in this report. The only 
courses or curricula which definitely can 
be known to be vocational on the basis 
of the data submitted are those which 
are recognized as coming under the 
California Plan for Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, and less than one-sixth 
of the courses listed have been organized 
under the plan. It is true that some of 
the courses and curricula which are 
listed as vocational and are not included 
in the column under the California Plan 
may be vocational, but, until fuller de- 
tails are known, it is impossible to de- 
termine which are vocational and which 
are nonvocational. 

The apportionment sheet of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education’s Com- 
mission for Vocational Education, in 
which are reported Federal and State 
reimbursement moneys covering the 
school year 1939-40, shows that many 
junior colleges are providing more voca- 
tional courses in the trade and industrial 
field than are considered to fall under 
that heading by the administrators of 
the junior colleges themselves—if we 
are to judge by their replies to the ques- 
tionnaire. A comparison of the list of 
vocational courses, as given in the re- 
plies, with those in the official appor- 
tionment sheet indicates a wide discrep- 
ancy at this point. Illustrations of this 
fact are to be found in aircraft, printing, 
and household service curricula. 

Conversely, a large number of offer- 
ings listed under the heading vocational 
in the replies can hardly be properly 
classified as vocational if the employ- 
ment objective be regarded as essential 
to the concept. As evidence leading to 
this conclusion, the scanty number of 
units devoted to these types of offering 
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may be cited, as well as the apparent 
difficulty in developing any consistent 
pattern of courses necessary or desir- 
able in training or preparation for the 
occupation involved. Examples are of- 
ferings of the following: three units of 
nursing; three units of machine shop; 
two units of pattern-making. 

2. No common agreement exists as 
to the goals to be attained. 

Numerous quotations from the re- 
plies could be produced by way of illus- 
tration of this point. 

Summarized, these quotations indi- 
cate four different conceptions of the 
objectives of vocational education ; they 
present vocational education as, namely : 
(1) training in general fields ; (2) mid- 
dle-of-the-road training (1. e., between 
trade and profession); (3) training 
directly for employment; and (4) ex- 
ploration or guidance. 


3. Administrators are far apart in 
methods and techniques of goals. 

The following facts furnish adequate 
illustration of this point : 

(a) There is a wide range from institution 
to institution in the number of units compris- 
ing courses and curricula—in a few cases a 
single unit is reported as comprising a school’s 
complete vocational offering in a field, and in 
one case an institution offers as much as 116 
units in a single curriculum. Obviously, in 
many cases an analysis of the requirements of 
the occupation has not been made. 

(b) Four junior colleges state that they 
have introduced curricula under two years in 
length (two of them in the nature of short, 
intensive courses in the National Defense pro- 
gram). The other colleges reporting adhere 
to two-year curricula. 

(c) Twelve junior colleges note the use of 
some type of informal survey of community 
needs in the development of courses and cur- 
ricula. Others indicate reliance on such meth- 
ods as faculty conferences and “paste and 
scissors” methods. 

(d) Twelve junior colleges report the 
organization of advisory committees, from 
industry, to counsel and advise in the devel- 
opment of courses and curricula. 

(e) Five junior colleges have developed 
close working relationships with labor organi- 
zations. 
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4. Authoritative standards of meas- 
uring outcomes in direct relation to 
objectives sought have not been em- 
ployed. 

The inadequacies here are best illus- 
trated by a listing of the following as 
practically the only accomplishments in 
this area to date: 

(a) All courses and curricula conducted 
under the California Plan for Trade and In- 
dustrial Education report placement and fol- 
low up. . 

(b) Two junior colleges state that they 
have coérdination service which is reimbursed 
under the California Plan. 

(c) Fifteen junior colleges indicate varying 
degrees of codperation with the California 
State Department of Employment in carrying 
on placement and follow up. 

(d) Ten junior colleges announce organ- 
ized placement and follow up service.’ 


"THE paragraphs that follow give a 

bird’s-eye view of the range of vo- 
cational courses and curricula as ex- 
hibited in the replies, together with 
pertinent (or impertinent) observations 
thereon. 

Vocational courses and curricula of- 
fered in the twenty-five junior colleges 
of the State can be grouped into five 
major fields—agricultural, business, 
home management, industrial and serv- 
ice, and recreational and cultural. Areas 
in these fields in which the greatest num- 
bers of junior colleges have been offer- 
ing courses organized under the Cali- 
fornia Plan for Trade and Industrial 
Education are the following : automobile 
maintenance and repair, drafting, pre- 
engineering, agriculture, and business. 
Within the last year or two there have 
been two important additions to this 
list, both a part of the emergency work 
into which the junior colleges have en- 
tered as a part of the defense program, 
aviation and the metal trades. The for- 
mer is being offered in nineteen junior 
colleges, and the latter in ten. 





1 For a statement in regard to the inade- 
quacy of present placement services, see the 
article in the symposium by Dr. Walter R. 
Hepner. 


Terminal curricula or courses were 
reported in eight other areas by from 
two to six junior colleges only ; reported 
here were the following : courses in food 
preparation and service and in hotel 
management, each offered by one junior 
college ; in clothing trades, by two; in 
health service, by six ; in personal serv- 
ice, by three; in printing, by three; in 
radio construction, repair, and opera- 
tion, by four; in seamanship, by two; 
and in petroleum production by three. 

From this brief summary, it is appar- 
ent, first, that by and large the junior 
colleges have considered their place in 
the whole area of vocational curricula 
as consisting of technical and recrea- 
tional-cultural fields, except when 
emergencies make definite demands ; 
and, second, that only a small number 
of junior colleges have recognized their 
responsibility to train for employment 
the young people in their community 
who are of employable age for the spe- 
cific range of industries of the com- 
munity. 


EXAMINATION of the general 
areas in which vocational courses 
and curricula are given suggests imme- 
diately many lines within each field 
which could be more fully developed 
than appears to be the case. The de- 
velopments in agriculture are encourag- 
ing, but they leave many specialized 
phases untouched; the realm of busi- 
ness is entered to some extent by every 
junior college, but the specialized un- 
dertakings (other than bookkeeping and 
accounting, sales and merchandising, 
and secretarial work) are attempted by 
only three colleges. Home management 
curricula in the junior college should be 
available at a time when they would be 
of use to young women, but only eight 
colleges out of twenty-five report such 
a curriculum. 

In the industrial and service occupa- 
tions, automechanics as developed at 
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present in the junior college does not 
include courses in automotive engineer- 
ing. Building construction, and the 
drafting and surveying which are asso- 
ciated with it, are reported in sixteen 
different junior colleges, but only eight 
schools provide courses in the actual 
skills of the building trades, while eleven 
mention the more technical courses of 
drafting and surveying. No junior col- 
lege gives courses in plumbing and heat- 
ing, in estimating and contracting, in 
the business of maintenance of build- 
ings and grounds, or in property man- 
agement. 

The field of clothing construction and 
repair does not include courses in cloth- 
ing alteration, theatrical costume mak- 
ing, history of costume, pattern grading, 
and other special lines of work ; domes- 
tic service is represented in one junior 
college alone, although employment in 
that direction exists in every commu- 
nity ; and apartment house management 
is likewise offered in one junior college 
only. Courses in mechanical servicing 
and repairing are not reported in any 
junior college; yet the servicing of all 
kinds of office machinery, home elec- 
trical machinery, watches, chronometers, 
and airplane instruments apparently has 
not been touched by the junior colleges 
as yet. 

Courses in electrical construction, 
maintenance, and repair are installed in 
no more than five junior colleges, not- 
withstanding the fact that the hydro- 
electric field is developing rapidly in 
the State and offers many jobs on a 
technical level. Engineering or pre- 


engineering courses are listed in but 
eight colleges; yet, under present con- 
ditions, engineering drafting and map 
making will be in great demand before 
the present freshmen have completed a 
two-year course. 
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The hotel and restaurant industries 
are among California’s leading indus- 
tries, but only one junior college teaches 
hotel and restaurant management, and 
only one teaches waitress service. The 
list of courses in health service looks 
encouraging, but this work is under- 
taken by a total of six junior colleges, 
though dietetics and nursing, for ex- 
ample, are fields of major interest in 
the world today. Personal service is 
represented by training in one trade 
only—cosmetology. The other personal 
service fields—such as, to mention only 
a few, dry cleaning with its technical 
work in textiles, dyes, and solvents; 
laundry service; massage — have not 
been entered by the junior college. 

Although the technical work of lower 
than professional grade is comparatively 
large in the field of petroleum produc- 
tion and manufacture, only three junior 
colleges recognize this industry. Public 
service would seem to present a wide 
range of training possibilities for as- 
sessors, purchasing agents, county 
clerks, and scores of other types of 
public office workers. 

Radio construction, maintenance, and 
repair curricula should lead to numer- 
ous opportunities for employment, but 
only four junior colleges have organ- 
ized curricula in this field. Revival of 
shipbuilding in California has not yet 
been met by offerings in this area, al- 
though two junior colleges mention ele- 
mentary courses in seamanship. 

The recreational, artistic, and cultural 
fields apparently are best served in art, 
music, drama, and journalistic work— 
with courses in from seven to fourteen 
junior colleges for each. Library aids, 
photography, and recreational leader- 
ship have been developed in but four or 
five institutions. 














Implications for Vocational 


Education 


N analysis of the questionnaires on 
vocational education returned by 
twenty-five junior colleges participating 
in this study indicates that junior col- 
lege leaders are deeply interested in 
current programs for vocational edu- 
cation. There is very little tendency, 
however, to regard any present program 
as a Satisfactory solution to the needs 
of junior college students ; the prevail- 
ing attitude is one of frank criticism of 
present offerings and of genuine eager- 
ness to improve the services of the 
junior college in all aspects of vocational 
education. There is no evidence of 
complacency anywhere. From almost 
every questionnaire comes expression 
of an urgent desire to define more spe- 
cifically the objectives of this relatively 
new institution, as well as to revise, de- 
vise, and supervise whatever activities 
and curricula are necessary to achieve 
these specified objectives. 


The frankness and candor with which 
the respondents have indicated their 
opinions or described the nature of their 
current programs give evidence of the 
healthy condition of leadership and of 
the promise of improvement in Cali- 
fornia junior colleges—a promise in- 
herent in any institution whose leaders 
like to work with ideas and have confi- 
dence in, and ability to participate 
in, coOperative group thinking and 
planning. 


RDINARILY when vocational 
education is mentioned in con- 
nection with the junior college, it is 
immediately associated with semipro- 
fessional curricula. The reason for this 
association is not difficult to uncover. 


4 By WALTER R. HEPNER 





q This excellent analysis of the impli- 
cations of data on terminal education 
in California junior colleges gathered 
bythe investigating committee comes 
from Dr. Hepner, president of San 
Diego State College and of San Diego 
Junior College. Combining as it does 
certain of the data secured in the 
study with the writer's own inter- 
pretation of what the facts reveal, the 
article makes an important contribu- 
tion to the literature dealing with 
California junior colleges. 

President Hepner, incidentally, is 
the third author participating in this 
symposium who has been a member 
of the staff of California’s State De- 
partment of Education—the other two 
of whom are Dr. Ricciardi and Dr. 
Douglass, the latter being the present 
chief of the Division. 





For, throughout the early stages of the 
development of the junior college, the 
vocational program has been based on 
the assumption that the high schools 
are making provision for the skilled 
trades, while the colleges and universi- 
ties are assuming responsibility for the 
professions and for such other occu- 
pations as require four years or more 
of college education. This study, how- 
ever, demonstrates an awareness on the 
part of junior college leaders of the 
need to canvass the total area of man’s 
occupational life and to determine the 
responsibility which resides in the 
junior college in view of the actual and 
potential offerings in both the lower 
secondary schools and in the four-year 
colleges and universities. 


Vocational education is extending the 
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boundaries of its definition. The term 
is becoming more inclusive, connoting a 
wide variety of experiences controlled 
and organized in such ways as to equip 
the individual to enter and adjust suc- 
cessfully to useful employment. The 
range of occupations now included in 
the category of useful employment ex- 
tends from the most casual, which re- 
quires virtually no specific training, to 
the professions, which exact several 
years of graduate study. The major 
question before junior college leaders 
is: What should and can be done to 
contribute to the vocational adjustment 
of every junior college student in terms 
of his satisfactory employment and eco- 
nomic adjustment? Thus the junior 
college is concerned with the vocational 
thinking and learning activities of the 
student who plans to complete his for- 
mal education in one or more semesters 
in junior college or after transfer to a 
four-year college. 


Evidence of this changing concept of 
vocational education in the junior col- 
lege is found in the responses to one 
of the sets of items in the question- 
naire. Twenty-three of the twenty-five 
respondents indicate acceptance of semi- 
professional courses, and nineteen feel 
that courses of a “trade” character 
should be offered. Only four junior 
colleges make an attempt to provide 
short-unit courses of from two to six 
weeks in length to prepare for specific 
jobs. Although examination shows that 
these attempts do not approximate the 
character of short-unit courses now 
offered in the better established trade 
schools, nevertheless these courses 
represent a new approach on the part 
of the junior colleges to meet the im- 
mediate employment adjustment prob- 
lems of youth. As yet the vocational 
programs are based on the assumption 
that all students should have two years 
in junior college. There is need to test 
the validity of this assumption in light 
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of these facts: (1) that there is ap- 
proximately a sixty per cent drop-out 
at the end of the first year, and (2) that 
the average age of unemployed youth 
in California is 20 years, and the aver- 
age grade completed is 10.6. 

Of the twenty-three respondents 
who favor semi-professional courses, 
eighteen feel that every student should 
have an opportunity to acquire an em- 
ployable skill in one or more trades 
by taking individual trade courses. In 
this connection one respondent raises 
a question worthy of consideration, 
namely, that if it is assumed that all 
semi-professional curricula have con- 
tent which develops employable skills, 
is not the encouragement of work in 
trade courses to acquire other employ- 
able skills inconsistent with principles 
of guidance, economy of time, and 
financial management ? 


While the data presented above show 
the presence of varying concepts and 
practices in the junior colleges, clarifi- 
cation is needed concerning the re- 
sponsibility of the junior college for 
the vocational training of all youth of 
whatever type and whether they wish 
to attend junior college six months or 
two years. Has not the emphasis on 
semi-professional courses introduced a 
“white-collar” note which is a bit too 
dominant (1) in terms of the philoso- 
phy which assumes responsibility for 
all high school graduates, and (2) in 
view of the increasing competition of 
college graduates for positions of a 
semi-professional nature ? 


HE study presents a unanimous 

point of view concerning the rela- 
tionship of general education to vo- 
cational education. Nowhere is there 
evidence that any respondent believes 
that one can be accurately conceived 
apart from the other. The prevailing 
thought is that no activity involving 
vocational education is without impli- 
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cations for general education and vice 
versa, although much more can be done 
to increase the contributions of one to 
the other. The general view is that the 
person who is effective vocationally has 
a balanced education. He has not only 
the essential technical knowledge, skill, 
and social understanding specifically re- 
lated to his particular occupational ac- 
tivity, but also he has the qualities which 
underlie effective adjustment in the 
other areas of his basic human needs. 

Considerable variation in viewpoint 
and practice enter, however, when con- 
sideration is given to the organization 
of a program to apply the theory of 
the interrelatedness of general and vo- 
cational education. Two respondents 
state that vocational curricula should 
be exclusively vocational, while twenty 
feel that we should provide and re- 
quire general or liberalizing courses 
which would comprise from 20 to 50 
per cent of the entire curriculum. 


That the program of general edu- 
cation should not be set up in the junior 
college independently of what happens 
in the high schools is the position taken 
by fifteen of the twenty-five respond- 
ents. Their idea is that it is desirable 
to establish cooperative policies between 
junior colleges and high schools, so as 
to make possible the completion of a 
core of general education in the high 
school in order to release practically all 
of the two years of the junior col- 
lege for vocational education—there is 
some inconsistency in this response, for 
twenty of the junior colleges also indi- 
cate that on the average 35 per cent of 
the junior college vocational curricula 
should be general in nature, presuma- 
bly without reference to work taken in 
high school. In the event that the core 
of a general education program is not 
completed in the high school, of the 
fifteen who favor the codperative plan, 
none would provide postgraduate high 
school courses, but twelve feel that suit- 


able junior college offerings should be 
required as prerequisite to graduation 
from a junior college vocational cur- 
riculum. 


[ NFORMATION from the question- 
naires shows that in the development 
of their programs, even in the vo- 
cational curricula, the junior colleges 
have not escaped from the delimiting 
forces of opportunism and traditional- 
ism which have characterized curricu- 
lum development at other levels of the 
educational ladder. Procedures, con- 
tent, organization, and administration 
bear the earmarks of the ubiquitous 
educational “scissors and paste pot.” 


While there is a fundamental intel- 
lectual appeal in the idea that course 
content should be organized on the basis 
of outcomes in terms of student be- 
haviors, knowledges, skills, et cetera, 
which are involved in economic, civic, 
and social competence, and which are 
vocationally “saleable,” all too little is 
known about the specific elements in- 
volved, how they are to be acquired, 
and even how to know when actually 
they have come into the possession of 
the individual. 

Although it is recognized that tra- 
ditional and opportunistic factors have 
been influential in the establishment of 
the vocational curricula, the study shows 
progress in the use of other methods. 
About two-thirds of the junior colleges 
have organized vocational courses as a 
result of community surveys or other 
studies and checks made to determine 
needs. Also, sixteen of the twenty-five 
junior colleges have established repre- 
sentative trade advisory committees to 
assist in the development of courses and 
in the placement of students who com- 
plete the training. 

Twenty-four of the junior colleges 
report that their vocational instruction 
follows the standard practice of the 
occupation or trade, at least in some of 
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the curricula. No single method is used 
for determining what courses and cur- 
ricula should be offered and what their 
content should be. In only a few cases 
are the same methods used in a single 
junior college for all vocational cur- 
ricula. Methods vary from individual- 
course-instructor contact with key 
people in business or industry to com- 
prehensive surveys of a statistical na- 
ture and to the advisory committee 
procedure of the California plan for vo- 
cational education. It is apparent that 
there is a genuine need for more data 
and for more general agreement on the 
following points : 

1. The organization and administration of 
the advisory committee procedure and its limi- 
tations. Should it be used for every vocational 


curriculum, with or without special adap- 
tations ? 

2. Conditions under which personal contact 
with key persons in occupational life by in- 
structor, coordinator, departmental chairman, 
or other educator is adequate or justifiable. 

3. Extent to which business and industry 
should be consulted with respect to the gen- 
eral education program in which the voca- 
tional program is set. 

4. The conditions under which community 
surveys should be made, and the factors which 
should be included in a community survey. 

5. The adequacy of local surveys and of 
local advisory committees in setting up and 
carrying on the total vocational offering in 
view of the mobility of population and voca- 
tional education needs of the State as a whole. 

6. The validity, beth as to content and oc- 
cupational need, of the current offerings, many 
of which have entered the instructional pro- 
gram by way of fortuitous circumstances. 


AL of the respondents tacitly assume 
that the success of the vocational 
program is necessarily evaluated in 
terms of the individual’s vocational 
competency—that is, his actual induc- 
tion into employment and his satisfac- 
tory adjustment therein. This position 
brings the junior college face to face 
with the problems involved in making 
of themselves community institutions in 
the truest sense. It means that the 
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junior college should be one of a family 
of vitally interacting social institutions 
with all of the instrumentalities essen- 
tial to the exchange of ideas, to the 
analysis of needs, to the development of 
administrative devices and procedures, 
and to the establishment of methods of 
evaluating content, procedures, and out- 
comes. 

The use of advisory committees is a 
first step in this direction. In addition, 
there is evidence of other types of com- 
munity cooperation which are not as 
fully developed even as the advisory 
committee plan, which itself is still in 
the initial phase of its potential develop- 
ment. These evolving practices indicate 
a definite break of the junior colleges 
away from the tenacious hold of aca- 
demic cloisters into the vital adoles- 
cent world of educational reality, sur- 
charged with vigorous social forces 
affecting youth’s adjustment vocation- 
ally, personally, and socially. 

If the vocational programs are to 
be carried to the completion of their 
logical cycles, placement and follow- 
up services are indispensable. Eleven 
junior colleges state that they maintain 
organized services of this type, while 
eleven meet this obligation through in- 
formal activities only. It appears that 
the greatest divergence in practices 
among the junior colleges is in con- 
nection with placement, The most com- 
mon method is informal placement by 
departmental chairmen or heads. If 
one is to judge from the replies, in most 
cases little is known by the junior col- 
leges concerning the effectiveness of 
these placement procedures. 

It is probable that the organization 
of placement service is in a very ele- 
mentary stage of its potential develop- 
ment. There is a beginning recognition 
that the ultimate test of the validity of 
the vocational program is the placement 
of students and their successful adjust- 
ment in the occupations for which cur- 
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ricula are maintained. There is need 
for the development of some general 
agreement concerning the most essential 
elements of placement and follow-up 
services conceived as ever-present and 
integral parts of the vocational program. 

Sixteen of the junior colleges codper- 
ate to some extent with the California 
Employment Service in placing their 
students. In the main, however, the 
potentialities of such cooperation have 
been exploited but superficially, al- 
though beginnings of codperative plan- 
ning appear and suggest promising 
results. 


HE study reveals, both by impli- 

cation and by direct evidence, that 
the junior colleges are viewed not as 
institutions which have “arrived,” but 
as ones which are in the process of de- 
velopment. The persistent aim, then, is 
to keep programs plastic and continu- 
ously adjustable both to individual and 
to social needs. There is marked will- 
ingness to consider any proposal for 
improvement. 

One such proposal was presented by 
the committee in this question : “Ignor- 
ing the legal aspects of the question, 
are junior colleges justified in offering 
vocational curricula which require more 
than two years above high school for 
completion ?’”’ Seventeen junior colleges 
favor the idea, and seven are opposed. 
The responses indicate that there is a 
marked swing away from the original 
concept of the junior college as a two- 
year institution. Supporting views are 
that some students need longer to ma- 
ture; the program should be a reflec- 
tion of its nature and function rather 
than of the factor of time; broader 
bases are needed than can be developed 
in two years; and more proficiency is 
needed in skills, et cetera. There is need 
to consider what influence this policy of 
extending the time will have on financial 
support and on the possibility of intro- 


ducing essential curricula for which no 
provision has yet been made in the pro- 
gram. In such consideration attention 
should focus upon the responsibility of 
the junior college for a trade or occu- 
pational extention program and its 
relationship to the preémployment vo- 
cational program. 

Open-minded consideration of pro- 
posals to change practice is evidenced by 
responses to items concerning the pro- 
vision of year-round vocational train- 
ing. On the assumption that such a 
program is administratively practicable 
twenty-one junior colleges favor such 
a plan, and twenty favor the organi- 
zation of a number of vocational cur- 
ricula so that students can enter courses 
at any time during the year and pro- 
gress at their own pace until they reach 
a minimum level of employable skill. 

The reports thus demonstrate a gen- 
eral acceptance of the responsibility of 
the junior college to develop elastic 
year-round vocational programs. Some 
of the advantages listed are (1) that 
such programs would aid in-service 
training; (2) that they would be help- 
ful in connection with seasonal employ- 
ment and with emergency needs, both 
national and technological ; and (3) that 
if the junior college does not assume 
the responsibility some other agency 
will. Some of the disadvantages indi- 
cated are (1) interference with trade 
experience and summer session work 
of instructors; (2) destruction of “col- 
legiate atmosphere” of the junior col- 
lege; (3) difficulties in operating all 
agencies in codperation throughout the 
year; (4) interference with academic 
furtherance of regular junior college 
work ; (5) cost; and (6) climate in cer- 
tain districts. 

There is need for a pooling of ex- 
perience and for further experimen- 
tation in an effort to gear the finishing 
points of curricula with placement possi- 
bilities. 
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Willingness to consider modification 
of practices is shown by the responses 
made in answer to the question: “In 
your opinion would it be advisable for 
the junior colleges of California to co- 
operate in setting up vocational edu- 
cation on a regional basis whereby one 
junior college in a given area would 
coneentrate on agricultural training, an- 
other in the same area on business edu- 
cation, and still another on technology, 
et cetera? This would require legal pro- 
visions permitting students to commute 
from one district to another on some 
acceptable codperative plan and would 
distribute vocational training among a 
group of junior colleges rather than 
expect every college, as at present, to 
meet the vocational needs of its entire 
population.” Fifteen respondents an- 
swer “yes”; seven say “no”; two reply 
that such an arrangement definitely 
should be limited ; and one is uncertain. 
Some factors which were reported as 
favoring the proposal to establish vo- 
cational programs on a regional basis 
are: 

1. Most junior colleges, and especially the 
smaller ones, cannot meet the needs of all their 
students since each junior college has approxi- 
mately the same ratio of students interested 
in the different curricula. 

2. Some communities have special advan- 
tages in certain fields. 

3. This procedure would make unnecessary 
expensive duplication, especially in junior col- 
leges located within reasonable commuting 
distances from each other. 

4. It would make possible the development 
of more thorough instructional programs in 
the curricula offered. 

In the reports many more disadvantages 
than advantages are listed. Among 
them are: 

1. Fundamental economic factors are 
neither local nor regional in nature, and only 
a few institutions can specialize to the extent 
that it is unnecessary for another institution to 
offer the same courses. 

2. Financial burdens would be increased for 
the students. 

3. It is difficult to avoid jealousies, wire- 
pulling, politics, transfers for purposes other 
than educational advantage, and the like. 
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If more complete data support the 
inference that the range of vocational 
curricula in the average junior college 
is relatively narrow in terms of the 
range of student need, then it is essen- 
tial to explore the possibilities of (1) de- 
fining the types of curricula which 
should be set up on a regional basis; 
(2) developing criteria for the choice 
of location of the curricula; (3) formu- 
lating policies of administration de- 
signed to safeguard the integrity of 
each junior college and to maintain co- 
operative relationships; and (4) cre- 
ating the administrative machinery to 
handle the program. 

Further evidence of open-minded 
consideration of problems confronting 
the junior colleges is presented in the 
responses to the question: “In what 
manner, if any, is provision made in 
your junior college for separate sec- 
tions and classes for vocational and 
academically unqualified students in 
courses, the content of which approxi- 
mates or parallels an academic course, 
to the end that an appropriate level of 
instruction is provided for the non- 
academic group and high standards are 
maintained for the academic group?” 

Recognition of the values and ob- 
jectives indicated in this item is general 
among the junior colleges; however, 
the individual plans or schemes vary 
widely, both with respect to methods 
and to the extent to which the plans 
are developed throughout departments 
or curricula. More data are needed con- 
cerning (1) specific content of courses 
for the “ungifted” (both vocationally 
and academically); (2) evaluation of 
successes; (3) and special problems 
of guidance, instruction, and adminis- 
tration. 

With the growing enrollments of the 
“ungifted” who “fit” neither the semi- 
professional curricula nor the skilled 
trades curricula, the responsibility of 
the junior college increases, for both 
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the opportunities of the more gifted 
must be preserved and developed, and 
the vocational adjustment needs of the 
“ungifted” must be met. Special con- 
sideration should be given to (1) short 
unit skills courses; (2) elasticity of re- 
quirements, both as to content and time ; 
(3) guidance, placement, and follow-up 
services; and (4) to methods of in- 
struction. The traditional theory of 
junior college vocational education does 
not take account of the needs of this 
large group of students. Practice is 
recognizing the nature of the problem 
but has not yet come to grips with it 
in a realistic way. Experimentation, the 
pooling and evaluation of experience, 
and creative leadership are matters re- 
quiring consideration. 


ie is recognized generally that the 
efficiency and progress of any edu- 
cational institution are dependent 
largely upon the instructional staff. 
Cultural and educational backgrounds, 
projective and creative minds, and real- 
istic experience are especially valuable, 
if not the sine qua non, in the develop- 
ment of effective vocational education 
programs. Sixteen of the junior col- 
leges report difficulty in securing teach- 
ers who have competency in their vo- 
cational work and possess adequate 
cultural and liberal education. One- 
fourth of the institutions meet adminis- 
trative difficulties in connection with 
teachers’ salaries and certification. 


Suggestions for improvement vary 
greatly. One respondent wants “more 
specificity and fewer hurdles ; more ap- 
plied than theoretical courses” ; another 
suggests “a combination of education 
courses, philosophy, and methods with 
actual employment experience related 
to teaching major”; another would 
waive “all technical requirements and 
use only recommendation of local super- 
intendent” ; and another would provide 
“special training for junior college 


instructors supplemented by summer 
workshops.” 


The major need seems to be for 
technical instructors with liberal back- 
grounds and work experience, and for 
general course instructors with broad 
backgrounds and some specific’ contact 
with and understanding of the occu- 
pations for which his students are pre- 
paring. While problems vary greatly 
among the districts, there is need to de- 
velop agreement concerning the unique 
elements which should be in a minimum 
program of education for the prepa- 
ration of junior college teachers of all 
types, followed by the assumption on 
the part of teacher-training institutions 
of the responsibility for developing a 
supply of the type of teachers that is 
required. 


HE implications of the curriculum 

study for vocational education in 
the junior college level are many and 
varied, as indicated in the material 
presented in this paper. Since this 
study was primarily exploratory in 
nature, it is obvious that many prob- 
lems inherent in the situation have not 
been brought to light and also that those 
which were uncovered have been ex- 
plored only superficially. The two ma- 
jor implications of this self-survey 
activity are (1) that junior college 
leadership is working actively and open- 
mindedly for the improvement of vo- 
cational education, and (2) that there 
is an immediate need for a new type 
of educational machinery in which all 
junior colleges participate, to the end 
that through the process of corporate 
thinking there may be developed among 
the California junior colleges a common 
understanding of the principles and 
practices of vocational education in 
terms of the development in students 
of personality and behavior essential to 
satisfactory placement and adjustment 
to the work-a-day world. 








Training Teachers for the 
New Curriculum 


AY Y organized social institution 

which hopes to be effective must 
(1) have an understanding of its pur- 
poses, and (2) organize and implement 
itself to realize these purposes. Prob- 
ably the most important single element 
of the second of these essentials is the 
matter of staff. It is desirable that the 
individuals responsible for the conduct 
of any social institution be aware of 
its purposes, sympathetic therewith, and 
capable of projecting that dynamic as- 
pect which makes for effective reali- 
zation of the purposes. 

Trite as these statements appear, they 
have much significance for the edu- 
cation of junior college teachers. Else- 
where in this symposium will be found 
statements aimed to clarify the under- 
standing of the purposes of the junior 
college. This particular paper will lay 
emphasis on a number of matters which 
concern the realization of those pur- 
poses through the medium of teachers. 


ECENT years have seen a definite 
questioning of practices in teacher 
education, and there is much evidence 
that the problem of a curriculum better 
designed and presented to meet the 
needs of young people is related closely 
to that of the education of teachers. 
This relationship is particularly evident 
at the junior college level, for, while the 
junior college deviates from the lower 
division of the university in its phi- 
losophy of education, it is almost wholly 
dependent upon the university for its 
instructors. Moreover, important as is 
subject matter, there is a renewed be- 
lief that the really fundamental things 
which have happened in the education 
of individuals at any educational level 
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q By HOLLIS P. ALLEN 





4q This symposium on the study of 
junior college general and terminal 
curricula ‘has given much space to 
meanings of the data secured, and it 
has suggested, directly or by impli- 
cation, the course that curriculum 
development is to take in the future. 
Now as all school people know, there 
is little chance of any curriculum 
progress unless teachers are ready 
for it and are in sympathy with it. 
The matter of training teachers for 
the new junior college program, 
therefore, becomes the crux of the 
whole study. This being the case, 
the subcommittee studying the junior 
college curriculum felt that in its re- 
port it had to include some sugges- 
tion as to the training of junior col- 
lege teachers, and so Dr. Allen was 
asked to prepare this brief statement. 
Dr. Allen is a professor of education 
at Claremont Colleges, and it is quite 
appropriate that someone from Clare- 
mont should have been chosen to 
prepare this statement since Clare- 
mont of recent years has been par- 
ticularly interested in the teacher 
training program and has been par- 
ticipating in the national study of this 
problem conducted by the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education. 





usually have come about through a 
close, influential relationship between 
a teacher and a pupil, hard to evaluate, 
yet very real in its existence and effect. 

We would desire to aid and abet 
those who wish for a more thorough 
background of understanding of the 
materials to be taught in the junior 
college—but we would ask that these 
materials be selected in terms of the 
purposes of the junior college rather 
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than in terms of a preconceived idea 
based on a traditional pattern of uni- 
versity education. We would also ask 
that teacher education look beyond the 
academic person of the teacher to his 
real personal self. We need to lay 
emphasis on the teacher as a person, as 
well as upon his background of aca- 
demic and professional training. 

Thus, without diminution of empha- 
sis on technique and subject matter, the 
problem of teacher training must be 
approached with an emphasis on the 
artistry of teaching and on the indi- 
vidual teacher. 


POSSIBLY the one single point at 

which improvement of teachers may 
be most manifest is in the selection of 
those who enter the profession—and 
it might be mentioned in passing that 
the junior colleges, through their ad- 
visory programs themselves may well 
be a part of this selective process. If 
the teaching profession would not be 
the victim of those who enter it purely 
because it is the most ready means of 
capitalizing on an academic education— 
or if it would not be weakened by the 
group which enters teaching as a means 
of seeking isolation from the realities 
of life, and from which probably few 
really strong teachers are obtained, par- 
ticularly for the newer program of the 
junior college—it should seek out those 
who appear to be most likely to have 
the needed personal and _ intellectual 
qualities. This process may well start 
much earlier than at present. 

If we would improve selectivity of 
teachers, we must improve the social 
status of teachers. If the Pennsylvania 
studies proved anything, they revealed 
that the status given teachers is reflected 
by the quality of the people going into 
teaching. In those parts of the country 
and in those types of schools where 
teachers have high social status, we 
note a tendency for superior people to 


enter teaching. Unfortunately, the re- 
verse is true in those areas where status 
is neutral or negative. 

Thus the respect which communities 
hold for teachers, and the implemen- 
tations of status and of security which 
are offered, are of import in making 
available to teaching those individuals 
which it most needs. Communities 
which would have better teachers would 
do well to review such matters which 
affect status of teachers as the follow- 
ing: release of large numbers of teach- 
ers during the probationary period to 
avoid giving them tenure; the real 
economy of low salary schedules ; denial 
of positions to married women; dis- 
couraging teachers from entering pub- 
lic life or expressing themselves on 
community matters. Any long-term 
effort to gain better selectivity of teach- 
ers must be paralleled by constantly 
improved social status for teachers. 

In its concern for the person of the 
teacher, education must realize that 
what is wholesome in the personality 
development of teachers is the same as 
for all normal people. This might well 
involve a much broader life experience, 
supplementing the usual years of aca- 
demic isolation of teacher education. 
If teachers are to teach young people 
how to live, they should have broader 
backgrounds of experiencing life than 
is available to most such individuals. 
Teacher education, both in its pre- 
service and in-service aspects, must face 
more squarely the issue of the impor- 
tance of an environment conducive 
to wholesome personality development. 
The sabbatical experience which insists 
on the teacher’s broadening his ac- 
quaintance with the applications of his 
field of teaching may be more important 
to the junior college teacher than still 
more years of academic isolation. 

It should be said in defense of many 
higher institutions, however, that the 
social significance of academic studies 
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is being stressed increasingly, and the 
movement towards real social experi- 
ences to supplement the academic is 
under way at many points. A number 
of institutions are asking, even, for a 
social and community apprenticeship 
to supplement the usual teaching ap- 
prenticeship. 


HUS far we have indicated that the 
education of teachers for the junior 
college should be more realistic, both 
in academic and professional training, 
and in terms of the actual needs of the 
junior college teacher, as determined by 
its purposes. We believe that the junior 
college teacher must be selected be- 
cause of certain very important per- 
sonal qualities and that his entrance 
into the teacher education program and 
his activities therein should be depend- 
ent on these qualities. We believe that 
as a protector of democracy, and as one 
on a very important firing line of de- 
mocracy, the teacher should have a well- 
developed social understanding. 
Before concluding, we should add one 
more important consideration. Since 
the junior college considers education 
of the individual for socio-civic partici- 
pation as its goal, the training of its 
teachers must include substantial under- 
standing and insight about this indi- 
vidual. A broad and realistic study of 
human growth and development is of 
importance—of far more importance 
than the narrowly conceived require- 
ment of educational psychology. If we 
are to give more than lip-service to our 
belief that subject matter is not an end 
in itself, but rather a means to appropri- 
ate influence and guidance of young 
people, our teachers must have a better 
understanding of those young people 
and their guidance. 
If we are to educate teachers effec- 
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tively, it is important to realize that 
a standardized pattern of subjects, 
courses, or procedures does not produce 
teachers. We must realize the dynamics 
of personality. We must think of 
teacher education as a continuous proc- 
ess rather than as something which is 
completed upon certification or the 
granting of tenure, and we must be as 
concerned in:seeing that teachers on 
the job have an appropriate adminis- 
trative clime in which to work as that 
they are properly prepared. And to 
guarantee unity to the student’s junior 
college experiences we must drop the 
false dichotomy of “vocational” (or 
technical) teachers and ‘‘academic’”’ 
teachers. Each teacher must be thought 
of as contributing to the student’s total 
culture—which involves both his aca- 
demic and economic interests—and thus 
as furthering the basic socio-civic aim 
of education. We must forsake, also, 
the false hope that curricula and courses 
are the sole means of making desired 
changes in young people. It is becom- 
ing ever more evicent that the teacher, 
and a very reai and personal teacher, is 
the key in making curriculum effective. 


T is hoped that this symposium may 

clarify the understanding of the pur- 
poses of the California junior college 
and indicate a number of curricular 
changes and approaches which seem 
likely to point towards realization of 
these purposes. With such a statement 
available, at last we may have some- 
thing which will guide higher education 
in training junior college teachers. 
There has been so little agreement in 
these matters in the past that there has 
been ample reason for the resistance 
of higher institutions from attempting 
to furnish an undefined product for a 
disagreeing field. 








Do Student Leaders Excel 
After Graduation? 4 By JOHN J. CROWLEY 


HE last several decades of edu- 

cational history have seen a greater 
trend toward extra-curricular activities 
and more democratic administration in 
school affairs, as evidenced by the con- 
tinued growth of student participation 
in school government. The tendency 
seems to be that of having the school 
provide all possible opportunities for 
the student to assume responsibility 
and to develop leadership. Each extra- 
curricular activity provides additional 
avenues for personal development and 
leadership training, and progressive 
educators advocate that the classes 
themselves be organized so that stu- 
dent leadership and initiative are en- 
couraged and guided. Is this emphasis 
sound educational policy? Does the 
leadership developed through our pro- 
gram prepare the student to cope more 
adequately with the problems he must 
face in the business of life after school ? 
Are student activities with their attend- 
ant developments worth all the time and 
energy expended upon them by edu- 
cators ? 

The answer to these questions was 
sought by the writer through a study 
of the post-school activities of gradu- 
ates of a high school located in a small 
midwestern city. The graduates, 485 
of them from the classes of 1927 to 
1936, were surveyed by questionnaire, 
and information received from this 
source was supplemented by school rec- 
ords. By this means a fairly complete 
picture of the present status and back- 
ground of each graduate was obtained. 


For the purposes of this study, a 
“leader” was defined as a student 
who was prominent in various school 





4 In this article Mr. Crowley presents 
convincing data to show that those 
students who are leaders in high 
school are quite likely to be leaders 
in later life. Now there are two ways 
of interpreting this data: that they 
become leaders in life because of 
their leadership experience in school, 
or that the qualities which enable 
them to become leaders in life are 
the same qualities which made them 
leaders in school. But whichever is 
the cause or the effect, this study 
would seem to indicate that the 
schools will find it worth-while to 
offer leadership opportunities, if for 
no other reason than to provide an 
opportunity for the gifted to find their 
talents and to practice them. 

Mr. Crowley is vice-principal of 
the Polytechnic High School in River- 
side, where he is faculty adviser to 
the student government—one reason 
why he is so interested in the topic 
about which he writes. The data of 
this article were secured in a study 
which he made at the University of 
Minnesota a year or so ago. The 
school concerned in the study is the 
Tracy Junior-Senior High School of 
Tracy, Minnesota, where Mr. Crowley 
was principal for four years. 





activities and whose influence and abil- 
ity were recognized by other members 
of his class and by the faculty of the 
school. The school records were used 
to obtain the names of the students 
who had held various class offices, club 
offices, or similar positions of responsi- 
bility among the students. The list was 
compiled by classes and submitted to 
two teachers who were familiar with 
the students. Using the definition of 
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TABLE 1.—A Comparison of the Scholarship Levels Attained by Leaders With the Attain- 
ments of All the Graduates 





























Men Leaders Women Leaders Total Leaders All Graduates 
Scholar- 

ship Per Per Per Per 
Levels No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
a - 5 10.42 3 5.08 8 7.48 125 25.78 
Average ...... 21 43.75 23 38.98 44 41.12 239 49.28 
EE iicheinnce 22 45.83 33 55.94 55 51.40 121 24.94 

I sine 48 59 107 485 




















leadership as a guide the instructors 
marked all of the students who in their 
estimation were leaders. Class lists 
were given also to two members of 
each class, one boy and one girl, so that 
they, too, could select those they would 
designate as leaders—the most repre- 
sentative boys and girls available were 
selected to do this judging. 


By these means a list of leaders from 
the ten classes was chosen ; but, to re- 
fine the selections still further and to 
insure that, in part at least, the element 
of prejudice would be eliminated, the 
reader required that a student must 
have been named by three out of four 
of the judges before he was put on the 
list of those finally called leaders. In 
this way a list of leaders, 48 men and 
59 women, was chosen. 


There are limitations involved in any 
attempt to select leaders by the opinions 
of either teachers or classmates. Par- 
ticularly is there a strong tendency for 
such judges to select those who were 
leaders in classroom discussions and, 
therefore, scholars. In this study an 
attempt was made, therefore, to check 
as to whether those classed as leaders 
were so considered at the time of their 
graduation from high school and to 
see if scholarship had any undue influ- 
ence upon their selection by the judges. 

A check-up showed that only about 
half of the valedictorians for the years 
of the survey were classed as leaders. 
Data concerning the National Honor 
Society students were available for the 


years 1930-1936, and during this period 
only slightly over 50 per cent of the 
leaders were also National Honor So- 
ciety members. This does not appear 
to show undue influence by superior 
scholarship. 


It should be mentioned that the 
differences reported in the balance of 
this article all are significant differ- 
ences and that they are even more 
marked than the figures show since the 
comparison is between leaders and all 
graduates rather than between leaders 
and non-leaders. 


HE first problem of this survey was 

to determine from which scholar- 
ship levels the leaders came. The 
scholarship ratings of the students were 
obtained by dividing the marks of the 
whole group of graduates into quar- 
tiles. Those who were in the lowest 
quartile were classed as low, those in 
the second and third quartiles were 
classed as average, and those in the 
upper quartile were ranked as high. 
Table 1 shows the scholarship levels 
attained by the men and women leaders 
in comparison with the attainments of 
all the graduates. 


As Table 1 reveals, the men and 
women who were classed as leaders 
show a marked superiority in scholar- 
ship attainments. About one-tenth of 
the men leaders and only one-twentieth 
of the women leaders are in the low 
group, and less than half of each are 
classed as average. Over half of the 
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women leaders and slightly less than 
half of the men leaders are in the high 
group. The women classed as leaders 
show scholastic superiority, even more 
markedly than do the men. 

A second problem was to attempt to 
discover the intelligence levels from 
which the leaders come. Accordingly, 
the results of the various intelligence 
tests given the graduates during the 
period of the survey were graphed and 
changed into sigma units. Those scores 
within one standard deviation plus or 
minus of the mean were termed aver- 
age ; those below, low; and those above, 
high. Due to the fact that the intelli- 
gence scores for the graduates of the 
classes of 1927, 1928, and 1929 were 
not recorded in the permanent records, 
there were only 377 scores available 
for the 485 graduates. 

Table 2 is designed to show the com- 
parison of the intelligence levels of the 
leaders with the levels attained by all 
the graduates. It shows that no women 
leaders are in the low intelligence level, 
and only two men leaders are found 
in that classification. Over twice as 
high a percentage of the leaders are in 
the high level as is the case for the 
graduates in general. Again, as was 
the case in scholarship, the leaders show 
a marked superiority over the general 
group, and the women leaders are su- 
perior to the men leaders. Leaders 
seem to come from the average and 
high intelligence levels. 

As a part of the study several other 
comparisons were made between the 
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leaders and the entire group of gradu- 
ates. These comparisons were made on 
the basis of sex, each group being com- 
pared with its respective sex. 

Table 3, which presents this data, 
shows a very definite advantage for 
the leaders in monthly salaries earned, 
ability to get jobs, the per cent going 
on to school, the mean years of edu- 
cation, and the occupational levels at 
which they found employment. 

To these facts might be added, also, 
one more group of data which throw 
light on the comparison of how the 
leaders and non-leaders fare in later 
life. A study of the migration of the 
students classed as leaders reveals that 
fewer leaders among the men stay in 
the home community than do non- 
leaders ; a greater per cent of them than 
of non-leaders migrate to the large 
cities and to other states. About 45 
per cent of the leaders studied in this 
investigation remained in the local com- 
munity, while slightly over 56 per cent 
of all the men graduates were to be 
found there. Somewhat less than three- 
tenths of the leaders and a little over 
one-fifth of the entire group of men 
graduates left the state. Sex differ- 
ences showed up very clearly here be- 
cause there was no appreciable differ- 
ence between the migration tendencies 
of the women leaders and those of 
the whole woman graduating group. 
Slightly over 50 per cent of each re- 
mained in the local community, and 
about 15 per cent migrated to other 
states. 





TaBLe 2.—A Comparison of the Intelligence Levels of Leaders With Those of All the 














Graduates 
: mn Men Leaders Women Leaders Total Leaders All Graduates 
ntelli- 
gence Per Per Per Per 
Level No Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
ae 2 6.25 0 0.00 2 2.70 60 15.92 
Average ...... 21 65.63 30 71.43 51 68.92 269 71.35 
ae 9 28.12 12 29.57 21 28.38 48 12.73 
Totals ...... 32 42 74 377 
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TABLE 3.—Comparison Between Leaders and All Graduates According to Sex With 
Reference to Salaries, Occupational Status, and Educational Achievements 





























Men All Men Women All Women 
Leaders Graduates Leaders Graduates 
Mean Monthly Salaries $129.47 $94.37 $80.48 $63.17 
Per Cent Continuing Education 
Beyond High School 77.08 40.86 76.27 40.47 
Mean Year of Education Be- 
yond High School 2.9 1.5 2.1 1.2 
Per Cent in Higher Ranking ; 
Occupations * 64.58 27.42 52.54 28.43 
Per Cent in Lower Ranking 
Occupations ? 16.67 58.59 18.65 39.13 
Per Cent of Unemployment 0.00 3.76 10.17 25.76 

















1 Occupations based on the seven-fold classification of the Minnesota Occupational 
Scale, to which were added the separate classifications of Ill, Unemployed, and Student. 








ROM this study one can conclude 

that those who are leaders in school 
do better scholastic work while they 
are in high school than do non-leaders 
and that they are more likely to go 
farther in later schooling, to find them- 
selves in a “higher” occupation, to earn 
more money, and to be better fitted to 
find employment. 

This decided superiority on the part 
of the leaders may not answer the ques- 
tion as to whether student leadership 
opportunities prepare students to cope 
more adequately with the problems they 
must face in later life, for it can be 
argued that those students who would 
have succeeded anyway in later life are 
the ones who become student leaders 
while in school. The results of this 
study do show, however, that those who 
take part in student leadership activi- 


ties are the ones who are most likely 
to succeed later, whichever is the cause 
and which the effect. 


And this being the case, we probably 
do find an affirmative answer to the 
second question posed in the opening 
paragraph, the one asking whether stu- 
dent activities are worth all the time 
and effort, for certainly we need not 
worry about justifying any part of 
the school program which provides an 
opportunity for leadership qualities to 
express themselves and to develop—and 
particularly not when it can be demon- 
strated that there is such close relation- 
ship between school leadership and later 
success as has been done by the study. 
In their effort to educate all the chil- 
dren of all the people, America’s schools 
must not forget to provide their country 
with leaders. 


Recommendations of NYA Conferences 


Of considerable interest to secondary school people in California is a 25-page 
report of the Joint Committee of NYA and Junior College and Trade School 
Administrators and of the Joint Committee of NYA and High School Adminis- 
trators. The pamphlet takes its title, Codrdination of California Youth Agencies, 
from the nature of the recommendations of the two committees which it reports. 
It is written by President Dwayne Orton of Stockton Junior College. 

The report covers such topics of current interest as “Credit for NYA Work 
Experience,” “Related Training for NYA Out-of-School Project Youth,” “The 
Long Term Objective of the NYA,” and “Education and the National Defense.” 





The True Contribution of a 
Foreign Language <2 vcros seme 


HE study of foreign languages has 

a unique contribution to the func- 
tion of education in American democ- 
racy. The National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States in one of its 
recent publications, The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy’, 
lists as one of our chief concerns “hu- 
man relationship.” When one reads 
this publication carefully one finds that 
the aims of “human relationships” can 
be simply expressed in terms of those 
qualities which make an individual a 
citizen of the world community, quali- 
ties based upon sympathetic under- 
standing and sincere appreciation of the 
culture of the human race. 

How is the average American boy 
or girl to obtain this understanding and 
appreciation? By what means or de- 
vices are the cultural and spiritual in- 
heritance of mankind to be revealed to 
the growing generation ? Through what 
medium shall our youth be taught to 
become a “cooperating member of the 
world community?” We, the teachers 
of foreign languages, are convinced that 
we have an answer to this vitally im- 
portant question. 

As teachers, not only of foreign 
languages but of boys and girls, we 
want them to be given first the funda- 
mental tools by which they might dis- 
cover for themselves that there exist in 
this world in which they live more than 
one way of speaking and more than one 
kind of culture. We want them to learn 
to use these tools while they are still 
quite young so that their mastery of the 





1 Educational Policies Commission, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C., 
1938, see Chapter 5. 





4 This article in regard to the teach- 
ing of languages was prepared by 
Mr. Seine for the Language Depart- 
ment of Beverly Hills High School as 
a statement to the community of the 
reasons why foreign languages are 
needed in our American Democracy. 
The writer teaches Spanish and 
French at Beverly Hills and is chair- 
man of the Spanish section of the 
Modern Language Association of 
Southern California and president of 
the Los Angeles chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish. 





tools can grow with them. With the 
assistance of these tools and by first- 
hand experiences, not by indoctrination, 
will they discover the doorway to the 
inherited treasures of the human race. 
They will become sensitive to hereto- 
fore unknown reactions. The soul as 
well as the mind will be stimulated and 
challenged. 

Foreign languages are to be studied 
for the sake of broadening one’s cul- 
tural horizon, for the sake of raising 
one’s self above the narrow provincial- 
isms and race hatreds of our time, as 
well as for equipping one’s self for com- 
mercial or business relations in foreign 
countries, for travel abroad, for re- 
search, or for diplomatic service. If, 
in the study of foreign languages, the 
inculcation of the cultural wealth of a 
nation through the medium of the lan- 
guage in which it has created its spirit- 
ual and intellectual values is not sought, 
then the enrichening power of the lan- 
guage has been lost. 


Since the dawn of civilization, langu- 
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age has been the path to the soul of the 
human race. To the individual who 
never has studied a foreign language 
the joy of communing with souls of an- 
other people, through the medium of its 
language and its literature, is as incon- 
ceivable as sensitivity to color and 
beauty is to the blind. The sensations 
experienced by the student of foreign 
languages are very similar in nature to 
those of a blind man who suddenly has 
been made to see—new worlds, new 
realms of life are revealed to him. A 
foreign language is a key to the intel- 
lectual storehouse of a people. To deny 
our growing generation the knowledge 
of a foreign language would be to shut 
it out of this storehouse which encloses 
some of the noblest and highest aspira- 
tions of mankind. 

Into our insane world of economic 
warfare, armaments, and race hatreds 
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shall we not as conscientious educators 
attempt to introduce a bit of sanity by 
teaching tolerance, respect, understand- 
ing, and sympathy for those who differ 
from us? Fundamentally, is this not 
the underlying spirit of democracy? Is 
not the acquisition and development of 
a sincere and intelligent cosmopolitan 
viewpoint, which makes of the individ- 
ual not merely a member of a certain 
community, state, or nation, but a real 
citizen of the world, a prime function 
of education in a democratic society ? 
The contribution which the study of 
foreign languages has to make in the 
functioning of education in American 
democracy cannot be ignored nor de- 
nied when foreign languages are viewed 
not solely as an end in themselves, but 
as a means for achieving the foregoing 
goals which again remind us that— 
“Man doth not live by bread alone.” 


Some Recent Social Studies Books 


A dozen or so new books in the social studies field have reached the offices of 
the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EpucaTIon for review in the last few 
weeks. Some of them are designed to serve as textbooks for a semester’s or a 
year’s course in some grade of the secondary school, but most of them are planned 
for use with a single unit or to cover a single topic or phase of the work of a 
class. The tendency in this latter direction is apparent from a glance at the titles 
and size of the books as indicated in the following list : 

America Rearms, by William T. Stone. Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
Thirty-eighth Street, New York City, 1941. Price, 25 cents; 64 pages. 

Caravans to the Northwest, by John Blanchard. Houghton Mifflin Company, 


1940. Price, $1.24; 123 pages. 


Democracy and Its Competitors, by Earl S. Kalp and Robert M. Morgan. 
Ginn and Company, 1940. Price, 48 cents; 96 pages. 
Freedom, American Style, by Alan F. Griffin. Henry Holt and Company, 1940. 


Price, 80 cents; 184 pages. 


Housing in the United States, by Archie W. Troelstrup. Ginn and Company, 


1941. Price, 48 cents ; 80 pages. 


Into Abundance, by Soren K. Ostergaard. Willett, Clark and Co., 440 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, 1940. Price, $1.50; 154 pages. 

New Frontiers, by Thomas H. Briggs, Lucile Prim Jackson, Emma Miller 
Bolenius, and Max J. Herzberg. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. Price, $1.92; 


680 pages. 


The School and Its Community, by John B. Whitelaw. Brockport, New York, 


1940. Price, 50 cents ; 37 pages. 


Story of Civilization, by Carl L. Becker and Frederic Duncalf. Silver Burdett 


Company, 1940. Price, $2.40; 863 pages. 


The Constitution of the United States, by Robert A. Maurer and George J. 
Jones. D. C. Heath and Company, 1941. Price, 80 cents; 142 pages. 

Ten Communities, by Paul R. Hanna, I. James Quillen, and Gladys L. Potter. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1940. Price, $1.16; 512 pages. 





An Introduction to High 


School 


EBSTER’S New International 

Dictionary has as one of its defi- 
nitions of the word introduction, “ini- 
tial instruction; the opening up of a 
topic, or subject of knowledge ; prelir- 
inary explanation or study.” Thus it 
would follow that an introduction to 
high school could be considered a pre- 
liminary explanation or study of high 
school as an institution, its life, and how 
to adjust oneself to it both as a learner 
and as a school citizen. This objective is 
accomplished in Delano Joint Union 
High School by means of a ninth year 
orientation course which acquaints stu- 
dents with the school rules and the pur- 
poses of education, endeavors to im- 
prove their reading, helps them to have 
more pleasing personalities, teaches 
them how to acquire efficient methods 
of study, and guides them to choose 
meaningful life goals and proper life 
work. 


Before presenting a picture of the 
course, “An Introduction to High 
School,” it might be well to mention 
that the freshmen’s first step in orienta- 
tion has been taken before ever they 
register in the high school. So that they 
may become familiar with the school 
plant and its curricular offerings before 
registering for the following year, the 
prospective freshmen are given an in- 
troductory presentation on their “get- 
acquainted day,” which usually is held 
in May. In a general assembly high 
school, freshman speakers tell them 
what this first year in school has meant 
to them. 


Then, fully aware that these eighth 


graders are little impressed with speech- 
making, we present each curriculum as 


4 By M. R. PETTEYS 





q There are many orientation pro- 
grams in California junior and senior 
high schools, and in recent years a 
great number of them have been 
taken bodily into the curriculum and 
handled as a course required of all 
entering students. One such is that 
of the Delano Joint Union High School, 
which is described in the article by 
Mr. Petteys. The Delano course, 
called An Introduction to High School, 
is unusually broad. It contains units 
on school rules and school organiza- 
tions, improvement of reading, de- 
velopment of efficient study habits, 
citizenship training and personality 
development, safety, and vocational 
guidance. 

Mr. Petteys taught at Delano for the 
past four years, where he is super- 
visor of attendance and child wel- 
fare, director of guidance and fresh- 
man orientation, and teacher of re- 
medial reading. Before coming to 
Delano, he taught in Maupin, Oregon. 





visually as possible. The guests are 
divided into groups, and each group is 
escorted by freshman guides to the ex- 
hibits of the various curricula: Agricul- 
ture, Commercial, College Preparatory, 
Mechanics, and Home-Making. Each 
demonstration is made by students in 
the environment where the courses reg- 
ularly are taught. At the conclusion of 
these demonstrations the school paper 
containing the entire curriculum with 
requirements for graduation and elec- 
tive subjects to be chosen is distributed 
to each prospective student. 


Let us consider now the specific units 
of this course, “Introduction to High 
School.” 
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Hh igerse year begins with a broad survey 
of all the school life and school rules. 
Each student is given a mimeographed 
pamphlet containing the California at- 
tendance laws, admittance requirements, 
detention practices, rules of conduct, 
customs of the school, and grading 
methods. Then the printed school forms 
are presented, and each student is re- 
quested to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their use. 

The next step is to familiarize the 
students with the school organizations 
and activities. Organization represen- 
tatives present to the freshmen their 
aims and objectives and explain how 
freshmen may participate and what the 
requirements are for joining. In eight 
days, student body officers, athletics, 
musical, forensic, and journalistic ac- 
tivities are discussed, and with interest- 
ing results—when this course was first 
offered two years ago the sale of student 
body tickets in the freshman class was 
the largest in percentage in the history 
of the school, and it was the freshman 
class that made up the bulk of the op- 
position to a proposed constitutional 
change that came up in the spring of the 
year ; this was the first time in the his- 
tory of the scshool paper that the fresh- 
men wrote, edited, and presented their 
own column, “Fresh from the Frosh.” 


EADING is the basis on which 
learning in the present day school 
system is built and for that reason read- 
ing skill in the freshman year is neces- 
sary for success in the years that are to 
follow—hence we include a unit on 
reading in our orientation course. 

In our particular situation the read- 
ing grade of the average freshman as 
ascertained by the Jowa Silent Reading 
Test last year was only 8 years and 4 
months. According to this test, only 
36.54 per cent of our freshmen equal or 
exceed the norms for Grade 9, the re- 
maining 63.46 per cent ranging in read- 
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ing ability from Grade 3 to Grade 8, 
this showing that nearly two-thirds of 
the students who enter our high school 
need additional training in this skill. 

At the beginning of the unit each 
student tries to visualize many reasons 
why reading is important to him and 
why he should read better. By making 
a list of the occupations that are closed 
to the poor. reader and by telling each 
student the results of the reading test, 
we help the class to realize the impor- 
tance of improving their reading. 

We next consider some correctible 
faulty reading habits that retard read- 
ers, such as lip-movement or whisper 
reading, vocalization and finger-point- 
ing, and so forth. After the class has 
seen ophthalmic pictures of eye-move- 
ment, partners watch each other read 
through a peephole in a paper to see if 
the eye-movements are like the pictures 
they have seen. Those who cannot bene- 
fit sufficiently in the regular class period 
are referred to the class in remedial 
reading for additional help. 

To find the main idea in the sentence 
is the purpose of the next unit. We em- 
phasize that one is not reading, in the 
true sense of the word, unless one un- 
derstands what the author has to say. 
In the study of the paragraph much 
stress is placed on the topic sentence. 
We emphasize the distinguishing of im- 
portant details from the unimportant. 
Throughout the year whenever there is 
a reading assignment in a book or maga- 
zine, the request is made for students 
to select the main ideas and details from 
their reading, thus carrying out the es- 
sence of the reading unit throughout 
every unit. 

At the conclusion of the formal study 
of reading there always are a number 
of magazines on hand that have been 
brought in for free reading periods, so 
brief consideration is given to the good 
and bad in magazines, how to choose 
them, how to get the most out of them, 
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and what are the criteria to be used in 
judging magazines. The culmination of 
this study comes when students make 
their own magazines, making a table of 
contents, selecting advertising, jokes, 
and so forth, and placing all the material 
between covers of their own design. 

A study of prefixes and suffixes is 
taken up next because the recognition 
of word meanings is related so closely 
to the study of reading. 

The most efficient method of infer- 
ring word meanings is through the fun- 
damentals of word construction. Take 
for instance the word “transportation,” 
and break it down into its component 
parts: prefix, trans—across ; root, port 
—carry ; suffix, ation—the act or con- 
dition of ; literal meaning—the act of 
carrying something across. Naturally 
the literal meaning of all words does not 
always give the dictionary connotation 
of the word, so the students are asked 
to look in the dictionary for the exact 
meaning of the words they are analyz- 
ing and to check common usage and 
literal meaning. This leads to a thor- 
ough review of various dictionary tech- 
niques, such as alphabetizing and the 
arrangement of the dictionary, abbre- 
viations, pronunciation of words with 
stress on the diacritical marks, parts of 
speech and the various uses of the same 
word as different parts of speech, deri- 
vations of words, meanings and syno- 
nyms. 

Within this unit and related in pro- 
cess is the use of the encyclopedia. The 
emphasis is placed upon the method of 
cross-referencing. Oral reports on spe- 
cific articles and finally a paper requir- 
ing research in many encyclopedias give 
actual practice in the use of cross ref- 
erences. 

At the beginning of the year we ask 
the students, “How would you like to 
learn to study so that you won’t have 
to take books home at night?” To ac- 
complish this goal we first caution them 


to have a suitable place to study, to get 
all the tools of study they intend to 
use for that specific assignment at hand, 
and then, instead of dreading the initial 
step in study, to take hold of the lesson 
immediately. We emphasize the indis- 
pensibility of concentration, the signifi- 
cance of having a reason for studying, 
the importance of rest periods in study, 
and the necessity of daily study sched- 
ules as well as class schedules. To make 
it more significant a typical study period 
in social study is demonstrated, showing 
how to study for greatest efficiency. 


OE of the general objectives of this 
course is to aid freshmen to become 
better school citizens. Some modern 
sage once said, “The world’s greatest 
unexplored area is under your hat”’; to 
know oneself is the first phase of this 
citizenship project. 

The first thing we do is to ask our- 
selves, “What is our motive for action ?” 
We find that great Americans have had 
as the motive for their actions service to 
humanity. How do our motives compare 
with those of these men, and what ef- 
fect do our actions have on our fellow 
citizens? Is this effect good or bad? 
How can we cultivate the good and elim- 
inate the bad? All of which brings us 
to the realization of the importance of 
motives in molding our personalities. 

Good manners are a very effective 
means of making our first impression 
on others a good impression, so the unit 
next turns to this area. 

A “round robin” is started, with the 
class divided into five groups, each hav- 
ing a chairman. Each student in the 
group reads on one subject and hands 
in thirty general questions to his chair- 
man, who in turn revamps these ques- 
tions into ones which can be answered 
orally or used in the form of a true- 
false test. Each day each chairman 
transfers to a different group and 
quizzes the new group on his particular 
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subject, checking each student on his 
cooperation in a discussion group and 
on his ability to answer questions and 
recording his grade on a written test. 
The end of the period each day is spent 
by the chairman in telling the new group 
where to find the material on his sub- 
ject. As the days progress each chair- 
man becomes more proficient in asking 
questions and in guiding group discus- 
sions, and they enjoy trying to make the 
questions cover every phase of the topic, 
necessitating further study by individ- 
uals in the groups. At the close of this 
unit each chairman is asked to present 
a skit before the class representing his 
findings in his subjects. 

One class compiled a booklet on man- 
ners which they called “Let’s Go Places 
with Manners.” Other opportunities 
to study manners in action were teas, 
freshman parties, and dances with class 
discussion on how to ask for a dance 
and how to accept it. 

The most important phase in the citi- 
zenship program is that of the indi- 
vidual class student court. This device 
is an effective means of acquainting the 
students with the judicial procedure 
which is in general practice in the 
United States, teaching parliamentary 
practices in electing court officers, solv- 
ing many discipline problems, and help- 
ing students to be less self-conscious 
when speaking before a group. 

In making class laws it usually is de- 
cided that any act which interrupts the 
smooth working of the class as a whole 
or any act which is against the best in- 
terest of the majority is to be considered 
a misdemeanor. A list is drawn up 
which the students think complete, in- 
cluding such items as throwing any- 
thing, talking out of turn, chewing gum, 
walking about the room without per- 
mission, and so forth. The students 
then elect a judge, a recording secretary, 
and a sheriff for a period of two weeks, 
and a district attorney for a period of 
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four weeks. Each election is conducted 
in true parliamentary order with a 
standing vote for the officers nominated. 

The class always wants to know how 
a real court case is conducted, and so 
we invite a lawyer from town to talk 
on proper court routine. 

At first the students were reluctant 
to participate in court and many of the 
trials were farces, but when all under- 
stand what is expected of them, they 
enter into the routine with vigor. 

One boy in particular has profited 
from the court routine. He was a rather 
shy fellow and during the first trials his 
presence was very inconspicuous. An 
accusation of his friend which he felt 
was unjust soon brought him out of his 
shell. As defense attorney he set out to 
prove his contention. He seemed so fired 
with enthusiasm and inspiration that he 
startled the whole class with his use of 
grammar and with his command of the 
court situation. By clever questioning 
and cross-examination he befuddled the 
key witnesses for the class. The out- 
come of the trial was a victory for the 
retiring boy, and from that day on he 
blossomed into greater participation in 
class discussions, volunteered to work in 
group projects, and, strangely enough, 
the following week was elected district 
attorney. For this one bashful boy this 
court experience may change his whole 
life. He has seen exemplified an ability 
which he did not know existed, and he 
has begun to think about becoming a 
lawyer. 


UR unit on safety deals with many 

phases other than that of safety on 
the highway. Bringing safety problems 
right home to the youth, we divide the 
problem of highway safety into that 
of the cyclist, the pedestrian, and the 
driver. Then we divide the classes into 
five other groups: home safety, indus- 
trial safety, playground safety, auto and 
cycle safety, and pedestrian safety. As 
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in the unit on manners, the round robin 
plan is used. 

In addition to the round robin of 
topics many other interesting projects 
are carried on in the work of safety. 
Moving pictures are brought in at vari- 
ous intervals. Speakers from the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol are invited to 
speak. Our own traffic squad representa- 
tive is asked to speak on the traffic rules 
to be observed in our city. Students 
write to auto insurance companies for 
free pamphlets on safety, the material 
thus gathered constituting the bulk of 
the texts for the safety unit. The climax 
of the whole safety program is Safety 
Week in the city, sponsored by the mer- 
chants and the Chamber of Commerce, 
with impetus afforded by the high school 
students. 

Last year we began Safety Week 
with an assembly, the program of which 
was furnished by the freshman class. 
The freshmen produced a short radio 
skit over the public address system on 
the dangers of a loaded gun in the home. 
Representatives of the various Intro- 
duction to High School classes spoke on 
other forms of safety, and the program 
was closed with two safety pictures fur- 
nished by the local automobile dealers. 
Service clubs carried on the program 
with safety speakers and pictures at 
their luncheons. 

The school and city newspapers car- 
ried a double page spread on safety, 
sponsored by the merchants. Prior to 
this issue a slogan contest had been con- 
ducted in the school so that every mer- 
chant contributing to the double page 
spread had the slogan by his name. 
Posters were plastered all over the town 
and in the school buildings. Traffic 
safety games were given as prizes for 
the best essay on safety. Cash prizes 
were given for the most original poster. 
Brake tests were given to all the cars 
which frequented the school grounds, 
and one day an officer from the Depart- 


ment of Motor Vehicles gave driving 
tests and issued driving licenses to stu- 
dents eligible for them. 

On the whole this concluding week of 
the safety unit was a gala affair, with 
the freshmen’s efforts being popularized 
in school paper and town paper, all of 
which made the school work seem more 
worth-while. 


‘T final unit of the course attempts 
to guide the student in establishing 
an educational plan in the direction of 
a vocational choice. Various inventories 
are given to show interests and abilities, 
and then we try to acquaint the class 
with the world’s occupations. Our pur- 
pose is to give a general survey of the 
occupations from which these young 
people might attempt to choose their life 
work in line with their capabilities and 
interests. We discuss such questions as : 
Where are the jobs? Shall I follow my 
father’s occupation? Has my father’s 
generation solved the problems? 

This discussion is followed by a study 
of the classifications of jobs: jobs that 
produce the raw materials, those that 
manufacture goods, the building trades, 
clerical jobs, transportation and com- 
munication, the professions, and so 
forth. From these we endeavor to help 
students find their general fields of in- 
terests. Each student then is requested 
to make a specific survey of his choice 
of these general fields and, if possible, 
of a particular occupation in that field 
which he would like to follow. 

In choosing a possible life work to 
study, students are requested to ask 
themselves the following questions: 
Does it have a past that is proven? Does 
it have a present that is profitable ? Does 
it have a future that is secure? How 
does this occupation compare in number 
employed? Is it overcrowded? What 
are the advantages and disadvantages ? 
What are the barriers, such as educa- 
tion, which must be surmounted ? 








A Home Coordinator in a 


Small School 


N many small school systems it is not 
possible or economical to have both 
a school nurse and an attendance officer. 
Gustine Union High School has been 
able to combine the work of these two 
and provide the high school with what 
is called a home coordinator. A univer- 
sity graduate who was teaching in the 
night school was selected to fill this 
position. She knows the community 
well and understands the language of 
the predominating foreign element. 
These qualifications have made her a 
very valuable person in this position. 
At the beginning of the year the co- 
ordinator checks individually to see that 
every body and girl of school age is in 
school. She appeals to the probation 
officer of the county only when results 
can not be obtained in any other way, 
and, as a matter of fact, last year only 
one case had to be handled by the county 
officials. When a county official is used 
there is always a bad reaction on the 
part of both pupils and parents toward 
the school and the school system. The 
coordinator approaches the problem 
with no suggestion of force; she relies 
on helpfulness, and she considers always 
the best interests of the child. This pro- 
cedure brings results in most cases. 
After the child is brought in by the 
coordinator, she sees that he is adjusted 
in school to the program best fitted to 
his needs. Since she knows the home 
conditions, this adjustment is more 
easily made. For example, one girl was 
going to drop out of school because she 
had lost her mother and so had to do 
all the housework, which she could not 
do to her satisfaction in the time she 
had to devote to it. The codrdinator 


investigated the situation and found that 
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4 By WALTER J. PIERCE 





4 So many educational articles are 
written about the few larger schools 
of the country that the “Journal” staff 
always is pleased to have something 
to publish from some place like the 
Gustine Union High School, whose 
enrollment is somewhere close to the 
200 mark. And particularly is such a 
manuscript welcome when it de- 
scribes such a progressive set-up as 
that which forms the basis for the 
present report. Mr. Pierce, who writes 
the article, is principal at Gustine. 
Having held principalships in such 
small high schools as Vacaville and 
Corning, he has become tremen- 
dously interested in providing for the 
boys and girls of the small commu- 
nity the same opportunities, particu- 
larly those in the guidance area, as 
they would have in the city. 





the home conditions were as stated. Ac- 
cordingly, arrangements were made so 
the girl could go home in the middle of 
the afternoon to do her housework, and 
the home economics teacher, under 
whom she was doing most of her work, 
was assigned to counsel and supervise 
her in her housework so it could be used 
as a home project for which the school 
would give full credit toward gradua- 
tion. The codrdinator and the home- 
making teachers became foster mothers 
to the girl, who is happy now and wants 
to stay in school. 

Almost every district has one or two 
very fine boys or girls who, because of 
some physical handicap, permanent or 
otherwise, cannot attend school. The 
Gustine Union High School has a soph- 
omore boy who had to undergo an oper- 
ation to straighten his spine. This boy 
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had to be confined to his bed in a cast, 
but he is mentally alert and in need of 
something to do. The home codrdinator 
attends this boy at his home for a period 
of two hours each day and is giving him 
instruction in three subjects: English, 
Spanish, and geometry. Next year, this 
boy will return to school and will go 
ahead with his class, not feeling that he 
has been handicapped academically on 
account of his misfortune. Under the 
law which was passed recently for 
physically handicapped children, the dis- 
trict will receive from the State all that 
it has spent on this boy’s special edu- 
cation. 

As was stated, the school has no 
school nurse, but it does have a school 
doctor who cares for the health of the 
boys and girls. He spends an hour each 
day in the school, and he and the coor- 
dinator work together very closely. 
When the school had its tuberculin test- 
ing program, the home coordinator went 
into the homes of all the parents who 
would not sign permit cards for the test. 
As a result of her help, more than 90 
per cent of the boys and girls have now 
had the test. 

The home coordinator also serves as 
a relief worker. For example, she has 
found several cases this year where 
clothes were needed and, through local 
relief organizations, has been able to 
help. In several of these situations she 
found work for the parents and older 
members of the family, and in others 


she referred the cases to county relief 
workers. 

Now that schools are getting surplus 
commodities from the government for 
undernourished boys’ and girls’ lunches, 
this program naturally falls in the 
hands of the home codrdinator. Names 
of the needy students are suggested first 
by the teachers, and then the home co- 
ordinator determines the financial status 
of the student’s home and asks the doc- 
tor to pass on his physical needs. The 
resulting reports form a basis for decid- 
ing what students should receive help 
from the hot lunch project. 

When a student is out of school for 
more than three days, the coordinator 
makes a visit to his home to ascertain 
what is the matter. 


fom major questions concerning 
home and school are referred to the 
coordinator, whether they concern 
grades, attendance, or discipline, and 
she cares for them in a tactful way, 
reporting the results back to the school. 
She supervises and records all attend- 
ance records—with an NYA post-grad- 
uate student to help her in this. She 
comes to the school one-half hour early 
each morning to care for those who 
want to make up time for tardiness. 

The coérdinator has her own car and 
is paid by the hour. Her work has taken, 
on the average, four or five hours per 
day, including the two hours of home 
teaching. 


“Land of Liberty” Released to Motion Picture Houses 


Released to the motion picture houses of the country within the last few 
weeks is the film, Land of Liberty, which thrilled thousands when it was shown 
in the United States Government Buildings at the New York and San Francisco 
World’s Fairs. The full expense of producing this feature-length picture was 
donated by the motion picture industry, and all profits derived from its distribu- 
tion are being contributed to war emergency welfare work at home and abroad. 
The purpose of the picture is to strengthen national morale and revive the spirit 
of sacrifice which has motivated our citizenship in every great emergency since 


the American Revolution. 


Land of Liberty is a most unusual motion picture in that it is composed exclu- 
sively of excerpts from countless feature pictures, short subjects, and newsreels 


of this and other days. 








Statement of a Hypothesis 
Concerning Proof 4 By HAROLD P. FAWCETT 


HE frequency with which refer- 
ence is made to the idea of proof 
in the ongoing affairs of daily life is 
sufficient to suggest the far-reaching im- 
portance of this fundamental concept. 
“You can’t prove it,” is the common 
response of a child against whom some 
accusation has been made by one of his 
companions. A man is arrested for 
some misdemeanor, and his guilt or 
innocence is determined by the process 
of proof. Many advertisements rely 
upon the respect of the ordinary reader 
for the reliability of proof by intimating 
that the most amazing claims for the 
properties of a given product have 
all been proved. “Here is proof that 
remedy Z brings blessed relief’”’— 
“These tests proved toothpaste X su- 
perior to the eleven other brands’— 
“Prove for yourself that compound Y 
does take off fat without punishment— 
“Proved daily by a hundred thousand 
users,” these are typical illustrations 
taken from a single issue of a daily 
paper. 

A few days ago a man of national 
prominence speaking over the radio 
stated that, “The necessity for military 
conscription has not been proved,” 
while another man of equal prominence 
speaking a few hours later said that, 
“Recent events have proved the United 
States must embark at once on a great 
defense program including conscrip- 
tion.” Most editorials are arguments 
supporting a certain proposition or 
point of view, and in many of these 
arguments are found such words as 
“axiom,” “postulate,” “definition,” “as- 
sumption,” “hypothesis,” “inference,” 
“implication,” “logic,” “proposition,” 
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4 This month's out-of-state article 
comes from Professor Fawcett, asso- 
ciate director of the University School 
at Ohio State University. All teach- 
ers, in these days when we have 
come to realize that we are teaching 
for attitudes rather than for mastery 
of facts, will be interested in his dis- 
cussion of proof, and particularly will 
mathematics teachers and others ac- 
quainted with the thirteenth year- 
book of the National Council of 
Mathematics Teachers, “The Nature 
of Proof,” appreciate this statement— 
ProfessorFawcett wrote the yearbook, 
which describes in considerable de- 
tail the same ideas and procedures 
suggested in the present article. An- 
other of the writer's more recent ac- 
tivities in the mathematics field, it 
might be added, is to serve as a 
member of the mathematics commit- 
tee sponsored by the Commission on 
Secondary School Curriculum of the 
Progressive Education Association— 
this is the committee which was re- 
sponsible for “Mathematics in Gen- 
eral Education.” 





“corollary,” “generalization,” and 
“proof.” 

What do these words mean to the 
ordinary reader? Does their use clarify 
or confuse his thinking on the issues 
under consideration? What does he 
understand from the following state- 
ment, quoted from a recent editorial: 
“Unless this hypothesis is proved to be 
incorrect by the events of the next two 
weeks, England will never be invaded 
by the legions of Adolph Hitler.” 


Since the ideas associated with proof 
are used so extensively in the various 
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kinds of propaganda to which all citi- 
zens of a democracy are subjected, is 
it not important that laymen have a 
healthy understanding of the mean- 
ing and limitations of this important 
concept ? 


ie was early recognized that, some- 
where in the experiences of the sec- 
ondary school, opportunity should be 
provided for young people to learn what 
it means to prove something, and 
demonstrative geometry was introduced 
to serve this purpose, There is no dis- 
agreement concerning the possibility of 
achieving the educational values claimed 
by teachers of mathematics for the 
study of this subject, but there are seri- 
ous doubts as to whether or not these 
desirable results actually are being 
achieved. The available evidence indi- 
cates that the usual course in demon- 
strative geometry has little, if any, 
effect on the ability of students to rea- 
son accurately even within the narrow 
confines of the subject, and so, under 
these circumstances, it is hardly reason- 
able to expect that this work will yield 
more helpful results in connection with 
problems outside the field of geometry. 
This evidence, however, has only an in- 
direct relation to a student’s under- 
standing of what proof really is, and 
it will be interesting to examine some 
data which bear directly on this point. 


WwW AT is a student’s concept of 

proof before he studies demon- 
strative geometry, and how is this con- 
cept changed through the proof of 
ninety or more propositions? After he 
has secured the desired credit in this 
subject, does he really know what it 
means to prove something ? 

Data of this sort have been secured 
from 126 students, 82 of whom were 
just beginning the tenth grade, while 
the other 44 were beginning their 
eleventh grade program, but none of 


whom had previously studied demon- 
strative geometry. Many illustrations 
of the way in which the idea of proof 
permeates modern thought were con- 
sidered with these students, and each 
of them was then asked to write a state- 
ment explaining what it means to prove 
something, including his own attitude 
toward propositions for which proof 
was Claimed. While there was consider- 
able variation in the way these students 
responded to this request, it is evident 
that most of them had a very meager 
and misleading understanding of the 
meaning of proof, while their respect 
for the truth of anything which had 
been proved was exceedingly great. 
This is revealed by such typical com- 
ments as: 

A proof is the absolute truth about a thing. 

A proof makes me believe the thing proved. 

A statement that has been proved is true. 

Some things cannot be proved, and I don’t 
know what to do about them. 

When something has been proved, its truth 
cannot be questioned. 

A proved statement is a fact. 


While these are direct quotations from 
only a few of the papers, they include 
the range of ideas expressed by most 
of the students, and they reveal that 
practically all of the students have an 
uncritical reverence for proof. 

No one of these students seemed 
to have any doubts as to whether or 
not the statements for which proof was 
claimed had actually been proved. No 
one raised any questions concerning the 
reliability of the data used in the illus- 
trations originally considered ; and, with 
the exception of three students who 
supported the point of view that “noth- 
ing can be proved absolutely,” all 
seemed satisfied that once a statement 
has been proved, its “truth” is estab- 
lished forever. 

Approximately nine months later, 
statements on the same topic were se- 
cured from seventy-six of these stu- 
dents, who had by that time completed 
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the usual course in demonstrative ge- 
ometry. These statements definitely re- 
flected the year’s work in this subject. 
They were longer, and in general the 
ideas included were more clearly stated. 
The words “definition,” ‘axiom,’ 
“proposition,” “theorem,” and “‘con- 
clusion” had been added to the students’ 
vocabulary and accordingly appeared in 
some of these papers, although not 
always used correctly. There was the 
same unquestioned respect for the 
“truth” of a statement that had been 
proved, and any effect which the year’s 
work might have had on the students’ 
understanding of proof only served to 
increase their reverence for the power 
of this fundamental concept. 

In fact, it seems fair to say that the 
study of demonstrative geometry in- 
stead of making the student more criti- 
cal of situations where proof is con- 
cerned had served to make him less 
critical, At any rate the number of 
students who stated explicitly their be- 
lief in the “absolute truth” of a proved 
conclusion was considerably increased, 
and not one of these pupils made any 
reference to the fact that the truth of 
a “proved” conclusion depends on the 
truth of the assumptions from which 
that conclusion is derived. They all 
seemed to believe in greater numbers 
than ever that “when something has 
been proved, its truth cannot be ques- 
tioned,” and even the statements of the 
three students who originally supported 
the point of view that “nothing can be 
proved absolutely” reflected a naive 
faith in the universal truth of propo- 
sitions which had been established by 
logical proof. 


S this a desirable outcome? Is it help- 
ful in facing the problems of modern 
life? Is it well to surround a conclusion 
with such an intellectual halo that its 
truth cannot be questioned? If this 
represents the achievement of a year’s 
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work in demonstrative geometry—and 
there is good evidence that it does—then 
it is not surprising that thirty-nine years 
ago John Perry said in the report of 
the British Mathematics’ Association : 


I believe that men who teach demonstrative 
geometry and orthodox mathematics generally 
are not only destroying what power to think 
already exists, but are producing a dislike, a 
hatred, for all kinds of computation and there- 
fore for all scientific study of nature, and are 
doing incalculable harm." 

More recent events have only served 
to justify this position, and a thorough 
analysis of the results in the Every 
Pupil Plane Geometry Test for Ohio 
leads Dr. H. C. Christofferson to write : 

The reasons given by pupils for statements 
often seem to disregard entirely the thought of 
the situation. Often it seems that it is merely 
habit that dictates the response, not a thought 
process. Pupils have often used the various 
theorems as reasons and with satisfaction. 
They seem in some cases to have used them so 
often without meaning that they give them 
as sO many memorized nonsense syllables. 
Guesses would be right more often than the 
type of reasoning attempted in some cases.” 


Bu these results are not surprising, 

for in them one can hear the mighty 
chorus of a great body of teachers who 
chant so seductively about the “self- 
evident truths” of Euclid that the stu- 
dent is led to recognize them as the 
sacred laws of the Almighty, “the same 
yesterday, today, and forever.” Under 
the spell of this hypnotic influence he 
gets the idea that Euclid was some sort 
of a mathematical Moses who, in the 
majesty and might of a Mount Sinai 
experience, entered into some sort of 
a partnership with God, from whom 
he received the axioms and postulates 
which made it possible for him to lead 
an uncritical following into the promised 
land of absolute truth where all cre- 
ative thinking ceases. This idea is 


1 Teaching of Mathematics, The British As- 
sociation Report, The MacMillan Company, 
London, 1901. 

2A State-wide Survey of the Learning and 
Teaching of Geometry, State Department of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio, 1930; page 41. 
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strengthened by quotations at strategic 
moments, such as “God eternally ge- 
ometrizes,” “God is a mathematician,” 
and the like, all suggesting to students 
that in the study of geometry they are 
dealing with ideas that are eternal and 
divine. 

Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the boy or girl hesi- 
tates to question the truth of the con- 
clusions established. Who is he to criti- 
cize the thoughts of the Almighty? His 
only responsibility is to accept them, 
and this he is very willing to do since 
his acceptance involves little if any in- 
tellectual effort. He lives in an atmos- 
phere which stifles creative and critical 
thought, and in the lifeless monotone 
reserved for his “re-citation” in ge- 
ometry he says to himself, “Euclid 
knew all there was to know about ge- 
ometry. He spoke with the voice of 
authority. His proofs and conclusions 
are all in the book, and they are abso- 
lutely true. I will memorize them, and 
then there will be nothing to worry 
about.” 

If through the study of demonstra- 
tive geometry, students are to get some 
insight into the nature of proof, then 
it seems important that they should 
learn something about the nature of the 
evidence used in a proof. Whence 
comes this evidence and what is its re- 
lation to the truth of the conclusion to 
which it leads? 

In the Declaration of Independence 
there is the historic statement, “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident,” 
and fifty-six men indicated their agree- 
ment by signing this important docu- 
ment. But are “truths” stated therein 
really self-evident? To whom are they 
self-evident? Are they self-evident to 
Benito Mussolini? Would Josef Stalin 
sign such a document? Is it self-evident 
to Adolph Hitler that “governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed?” If these “postulates 


of democracy” are really self-evident, 
would they not be accepted by all people 
everywhere ? 

Nor are the assumptions under- 
lying Euclidean space any more “self- 
evident” than are those fundamental 
principles of democracy which imply 
a form of government where men are 
free to think for themselves and to 
cooperate in working out their own 
destiny. To let students believe that they 
begin the study of proof by memorizing 
a number of “self-evident truths” is 
to take the first of a series of steps 
which will tend to deaden their critical 
faculties and give them a distorted and 
misleading idea concerning the relation- 
ship between “proof” and “truth.” The 
axioms and postulates which Euclid 
held to be self-evident are outright as- 
sumptions, and mathematics teachers 
know or should know that a number of 
them have been challenged and changed 
by the courageous thinking of men who 
were not under the spell of a “Mount 
Sinai experience.” 

It is, furthermore, important for the 
student to recognize that any one of 
these assumptions can be challenged, 
and there is perhaps no more effective 
method of achieving this desirable re- 
sult than to encourage its practice in 
the classroom. Let the students formu- 
late their own assumptions about the 
nature of the space in which they live. 
Encourage the rejection of those with 
which they do not agree, and give them 
an opportunity to examine critically 
those which they are willing to accept. 
Let them struggle to state their own 
definitions with clarity and precision, 
and let them come squarely up against 
the necessity for accepting a few un- 
defined terms. 

It is probable that the first statements 
of these definitions and assumptions will 
be loose and ambiguous, but the intel- 
lectual resources of the entire class are 
available for the purpose of clarify- 
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ing and refining them.* The undefined 
terms, the definitions and assumptions 
thus established really “belong” to the 
students. They are the product of their 
own thinking, and the idea that these 
fundamental principles represent the 
“thoughts of the Almighty” does not 
operate to hamper honest discussion or 
to stifle critical comments. 

The procedures suggested here are 
neither new nor radical. They were in 
fact suggested thirty-eight years ago by 
Professor E. H. Moore in his great 
address as retiring president of the 
American Mathematical Society, but 
the need for translating these ideas into 
practice is even greater today than it 
was at the turn of the century. In dis- 
cussing the teaching of geometry this 
distinguished teacher said : 

Why should not the students be directed, 

each for himself to set forth a body of geo- 
metric fundamental principles, on which he 
would proceed to erect his geometric edifice ? 
This method would be thoroughly practical 
and at the same time thoroughly scientific. 
The various students would have different 
systems of axioms and the discussions thus 
arising naturally would make clearer in the 
minds of all precisely what are the functions 
of the axioms in any theory of geometry.‘ 
It is probable that an honest and sincere 
effort to practice this philosophy in the 
classroom would be more effective in 
achieving the results claimed for demon- 
strative geometry than anything else 
teachers of mathematics could do. 


A QUESTION might also be raised 


concerning the use of the word 
“hypothesis.” In most geometry class- 
rooms, the student learns that “the hy- 
pothesis is the statement of what is 


given,” and in setting up the form which 


3 A more comprehensive description of such 
rocedures is found in the Thirteenth Year- 
k of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ere (cotless, Columbia University, New York, 


4“On the Foundations of Mathematics.” 
First Yearbook of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, New York, 1925, 
pages 32-57. 
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the proof of a particular proposition is 
to follow he labels the given data as 
“hypothesis” and follows this with a 
statement of what is to be proved. His 
science teacher, however, uses the word 
“hypothesis” in an entirely different 
sense. In the science class, “hypothesis” 
is no longer a statement of the given 
data, but rather a tentative generali- 
zation suggested by these data which 
further and more careful investigation 
may either prove or disprove. It is in 
this latter sense that “hypothesis” is 
most frequently used, and the meaning 
given to this term by the teacher of 
geometry is rarely if ever found out- 
side of that particular field. Is there 
any good reason why this term cannot 
be used in the mathematics classroom 
in the same sense that it is used in the 
science classroom and in current litera- 
ture? Would students lose something 
of genuine educational value if in ad- 
dition to the procedures already sug- 
gested they were given exercises similar 
to the following: 

Let us assume that PQRS is a parallelo- 
gram. The two sets of parallel lines are, re- 
spectively, SR—PQ and PS—QR. What 
properties of this quadrilateral are suggested 
by this assumption ? 

One of the first properties suggested 
will be that PO — SR. This is a hy- 
pothesis, and the student should be 
taught to recognize it as such. Other 
hypotheses which experience reveals are 
almost certain to be suggested if the 
students are given time to think about 
this situation will be: 

PS=QR 

angle P=angle R 

angle S=angle R 

angle S = angle O 

angle P = angle Q 
Someone is likely also to suggest that 
if diagonals SO and PR be drawn, they 
would be equal, and there may be many 
other suggestions, the number and kind 
depending upon the caution as well as 
the creative power and insight of the 
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individual members in the class. The 
students may then be asked to try and 
establish these hypotheses by logical 
proof. Some of them, of course, cannot 
be proved, but is it not just as important 
to learn how to disprove a hypothesis 
as to prove one? 

The student should also be encour- 
aged to generalize his conclusions wher- 
ever possible. In this case, for example, 
PORS is a symbol for all parallelo- 
grams which might be drawn, while 
PQ—SR and PS—QR are symbols for 
the opposite sides of this parallelogram. 
If the student has been successful in 
proving these line segments equal, he 
can then generalize his results; and, 
after recognizing any limitations which 
may have been imposed on the diagram, 
he will write the general proposition 
that: “The opposite sides of a paral- 
lelogram are equal.” The practice of 
writing this generalization at the begin- 
ning of the proof, as is done in most 
textbooks, not only tells the student 
what he is to prove, thus depriving him 
of setting up his own hypotheses, but 
it deprives him also of very fruitful 
educational experiences through which 
he has the opportunity of learning how 
to generalize with caution. 


ONSIDERABLE evidence is avail- 
able which indicates that this ap- 
proach to the study of demonstrative 
geometry tends to increase the student’s 
understanding of the subject as well as 


his respect for mathematical methods, 
but, in addition, it has another distinct 
advantage. Out of such experiences 
the student begins to understand what 
is meant by the relativity of truth. 

He recognizes the relation between 
a conclusion and the assumptions and 
definitions from which it was derived, 
and he learns how to detect the implicit 
or unstated assumptions behind any 
conclusion. He learns what it means 
to challenge an assumption, for in the 
exercise of his free intellectual sover- 
eignty he can change an assumption to 
suit his own ideas and trace the inevi- 
table effect of such a change on the con- 
clusions which depend on that assump- 
tion. He develops qualities of thought 
which provide a sound basis for trans- 
fer, and there is opportunity for direct- 
ing his attention to the many ways in 
which proof, with its associated ideas, 
is used in editorials, in magazine arti- 
cles, in daily conversation, in political 
speeches, in advertisements, and in 
propaganda of all kinds. 

That is the responsibility of the 
teacher, and to meet it effectively is to 
make of demonstrative geometry one of 
the most powerful and wholesome influ- 
ences affecting the thinking of the stu- 
dent. His critical faculties are awakened, 
his analytical power is strengthened, 
and he develops intellectual resources 
which will serve him well in meeting 
the problems faced by every citizen of a 
democracy. 


Portland to Have Art Convention 

The Pacific Arts Association will hold its 1941 Convention in Portland, 
Oregon, April 7, 8, and 9. Theme of the convention is “The Place of Art in Life,” 
and the program will undertake to establish the relation of art to many fields of 
living, rather than to emphasize various special aspects and techniques. The aim of 
the convention is to find out how all activities of the school community can be 
made useful to the art teacher, in addition to considering the more prevalent 
procedure by which the art teacher’s services are effectively used by those in 


related studies. 


The principal speaker will be Professor Hilda Taba of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, for the past five years engaged in evaluation study under the 


General Education Board. 








Current Research in the Field of 
Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Developing Patterns of the College Curricu- 
lum in the United States, by Theodore Hsi-En 
Chen. University of Southern California 
Education Monographs, No. 10, University of 
Southern California Press, 1940, 154 pages. 


HE arts college came into being 
during the late Middle Age cen- 
turies to take over by degrees the teach- 
ing of the Seven Liberal Arts. It con- 
stituted the general education segment 
of the emerging university system, being 
followed by the schools of Law, Medi- 
cine, and Theology. Its subsequent 
vicissitudes have been varied. In con- 
tinental Europe it disappeared from the 
university and became the upper cycle 
of the secondary school. In England it 
became the core of the university. In 
the United States it now extends over 
about the same age interval as in Eng- 
land, but one-half of it is, educationally 
speaking, on the secondary level and 
the other half on the university level. 
The curriculum of the arts college, as 
is developed in the United States, was, 
up to the middle of the last century, 
rather strictly prescribed. Thereafter, 
variants, leading to such degrees as 
B. S., Ph. B., and Lit. B., came into be- 
ing and provided for a measure of 
differentiation. The most far-reaching 
development, however, occurred at Har- 
vard under Charles W. Eliot, where the 
entire curriculum had become elective 
by 1894. Subsequent developments ter- 
minated in the current orthodox re- 
quirements calling for group electives 
in the lower division and a major with 
relatively free electives in the upper 
division. 
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For some decades, however, there has 
been a growing conviction among edu- 
cators that this Harvard plan does not 
constitute an adequate means to a sound 
general education. It has been pointed 
out repeatedly that the lower division 
group electives call for little more than 
preparation for the major in several 
departments, that the upper division 
major results in too narrow specializa- 
tion, and that the programs of both the 
lower and the upper division are di- 
vorced from vital issues of life and re- 
sult, in consequence, in illiberal rather 
than liberal education. 

Beyond this, severe criticism has been 
leveled against the administration of the 
curriculum, including the credit-course- 
hour system by means of which students 
automatically earn degrees, the wide- 
spread lack of interest and initiative on 
the part of the students, et cetera. 

On the credit side, Chen points out 
that these criticisms have not fallen al- 
together on deaf ears and that there has 
been underway for some time much 
critical self-examination and active ex- 
perimentation. The task which he set 
himself was to make a critical examina- 
tion of major departures from conven- 
tional arts college practices with em- 
phasis upon “such large questions as the 
basis of instructional organization and 
the general principles guiding curricu- 
lum construction,” to note “basic simi- 
larities and crucial differences,” and to 
attempt a classification in terms of a 
few major developing curriculum pat- 
terns. 
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1” rab and varied experimental 
departures from conventional 
practices were uncovered by this inves- 
tigator. The final classification of his 
material resulted in six categories : 

1. A developing curriculum designed 
to “break down the lock-step system of 
credits, formal lectures, and the mech- 
anization of education” through new 
methods of instruction, encouragement 
of self-education, closer contact between 
student and instructor, statement of 
requirements in terms of courses and 
demonstrated ability, and emphasis 
upon organized knowledge and broad 
understanding as revealed by com- 
prehensive examinations. Harvard, 
Swarthmore, and Rollins are cited as 
conspicuous sponsors of this pattern. 

2. A developing pattern “marked by 
efforts to avoid narrow specialization 
and rigid departmentalization,” in some 
cases through divisional (interdepart- 
mental) organization, and in others 
through well-organized interdepartmen- 
tal courses, the goal in either case being 
a greater synthesis of knowledge and a 
more realistic understanding of life 
problems. Carleton, Reed, Columbia, 
and Colgate are cited as outstanding 
sponsors of this plan. 

3. A curriculum designed to revive 
the unity of the original arts college 
curriculum through “classical studies 
and the great books of the ages,” supple- 
mented by mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, and laboratory experiences. St. 
John’s College (preceded a decade ago 
by Meiklejohn’s experiment at Wiscon- 
sin) is cited as the one conspicuous 
current sponsor of this pattern. 

4. A developing pattern “organized 
around a few major fields of knowledge 
or human achievement, with a core of 
general interdepartmental courses rep- 
resenting the required minimum of gen- 
eral education.” At its best this approach 


completely displaces group electives in 
the lower division with broad general 
courses and tends to encourage an or- 
ganically sound major in the upper divi- 
sion. Aside from the fact that it is as 
yet somewhat overacademic in charac- 
ter, this pattern probably offers the 
greatest promise for the future. The 
Chicago College Plan (together with 
the four upper divisions), the General 
College of the University of Florida, 
and the College of Letters, Arts and 
Sciences of the University of Southern 
California are cited as the leading spon- 
sors of this pattern. 

5. A developing pattern “built upon 
the major functions of modern living, 
determined by a survey of the activities 
and needs of students and alumni in 
active careers.”’ Aside from the fact 
that it is less academic in character, this 
pattern bears in many respects a close 
resemblance to the preceding one, and 
it may be expected to make a large con- 
tribution to a sound reorganization of 
the curriculum of the arts college. The 
General College of the University of 
Minnesota and Stephens College of Col- 
umbia, Missouri, are cited as the out- 
standing sponsors of this pattern. 


6. A curriculum “based upon the in- 
terests, abilities, and needs of each indi- 
vidual student,” as revealed “by the 
intimate personal knowledge of each 
individual student.” Since this plan 
calls for individual curriculum making 
and intimate personal guidance, most 
of the objectionable features of the tra- 
ditional pattern are automatically elim- 
inated. Colleges currently sponsoring 
this plan are Sarah Lawrence, Benning- 
ton, and Black Mountain. 


} the judgment of the reviewer, 
Chen’s study is the soundest and most 
searching treatise on the arts college in 
transition that has yet appeared. 











What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Vocational Guidance Day at Taft. 
Taft Union High School and Junior 
College, with the codperation of the 
local Kiwanis Club, held its annual 
“Vocational Guidance Day” on Novem- 


ber 29. 


Preliminary work included the selec- 
tion by students of the particular voca- 
tions they wished to have discussed. 
Selections were made with the assist- 
ance of the counselors. 


The day was opened with an assembly 
of all boys and another for all girls. The 
boys were addressed by Herman Spindt, 
director of guidance and placement at 
the University of California. Miss 
Winifred R. Quick, codrdinator, of 
Pasadena, spoke to the girls. Both of 
the speakers at these general assemblies 
discussed the choosing of vocations. 

Following the general meetings each 
student attended three different sec- 
tions, in each of which someone engaged 
in a particular vocation discussed its op- 
portunities, requirements, et cetera. 
The speakers had all been provided with 
outlines showing the type of informa- 
tion which should be included in their 
talks. A student chairman conducted 
each section, introduced the speaker, 
and led in the development of ques- 
tions. One hundred seven different vo- 
cations were covered by over one hun- 
dred fifty sections. 

It is the belief of Principal Stanford 
Hannah that one of the chief values of 
the Vocational Guidance Day is to be 
found in the fact that students become 
“vocation-minded.” The development of 
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the realization that they will soon enter 
some vocation tends to give more pur- 
pose to their school work. The acquisi- 
tion of information relative to several 
vocations is certain to be of value to the 
individual. This information may lead 
the student into or away from a par- 
ticular occupation, or it may simply in- 
crease his understanding of the world 
of work in which he lives. 
5 y y 

Courses at Big ‘Jalley Joint Union 
High School.—The Big Valley Joint 
Union High School, Aidin, of which 
Uel B. Marr is principal, offers a two- 
hour freshman course combining at- 
tention to English mechanics and arith- 
metic skills, which is being conducted 
by the Misses Edith Brask and Grace 
Hockmuth. Personal budgets and units 
from homemaking provide topics under 
which work is introduced, and con- 
sumer education and personal develop- 
ment receive special attention. A per- 
sonality inventory also is used. 

Each ninth-year pupil takes English, 
practical mathematics, typing or music, 
and homemaking (two periods) or agri- 
culture and farm shop (two periods), 
and of course physical education. 
Typing is taken either in the ninth or 
tenth year. 

General science usually is a tenth- 
year subject; English is taken each 
year, with journalism in the eleventh 
and public speaking in the twelfth; 
biology is a senior subject, presented 
for college entrance when needed. Ge- 
ometry is given before algebra, which 
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usually is an eleventh-year subject for 
those who elect it. 


The Big Valley pageant held several 
years ago initiated interest in local and 
county history. Miss Brask’s English 
pupils have accumulated much local in- 
formation from old settlers, news- 
papers, and magazines of early date. 
A file of typed items is available for 
reference and is added to yearly b 
pupils, ; 
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Cedarville School Prepares for 
Music Festival.—During last De- 
cember the music instructor of the 
Surprise Valley Union High School, 
Cedarville, conducted Christmas carol 
music that enlisted elementary and high 
school pupils, as well as pupils from 
the branch high school at Fort Bidwell. 
It is hoped that this work will arouse 
interest in music so that a countrywide 
musical festival may be held in the 
spring. Elementary pupils have pro- 
gressed from tonettes to instruments in 
the majority of instances during the 
first ten weeks of school. 
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“What the High Schools Ought to 
Teach.”—Recently issued by a spe- 
cial committee of the American Youth 
Commission, What the High Schools 
Ought to Teach contains several very 
positive statements about the teaching 
of the social studies. In the opinion of 
members of California’s Division of 
Secondary Education, some of these 
statements are typical of the situation 
in California high schools, while others 
decidedly are not. 


The statements below are quoted 
from What the High Schools Ought to 
Teach and are followed by percentages 
showing the manner in which nearly 
three hundred California principals of 
senior and four-year high schools have 
reacted to them: 


1. “History as usually taught is a 
chronological account of happenings re- 
mote from the environments of pupils.” 
Is this the case in your school? Yes, 8.6 
per cent ; No, 79.3 per cent ; no answer, 
12.0 per cent. 

2. “If a teacher brings up such a 
topic, for example, as the relation be- 
tween laborers and employers, rever- 
berations are likely to be heard in the 
community and the teacher may find that 
school authorities will forbid repetition 
of the discussion.” Is this true in your 
community? Yes, 6.4 per cent; No, 
88.0 per cent ; no answer, 5.6 per cent. 

3. “There is more difficulty in intro- 
ducing social studies into public schools 
than there is in introducing any other 
subject except religion.” Is this true in 
your school? Yes, 9.8 per cent; No, 
88.0 per cent ; no answer, 5.6 per cent. 

4. “The one fact about the social 
studies that is altogether certain is that 
there must be far more instruction in 
these fields than there has been in the 
past.” Do you agree? Yes, 67.7 per 
cent ; No, 23.7 per cent ; no answer, 8.6 
per cent. 

Another observation by the authors 
of What the High Schools Ought to 
Teach on which the opinions of princi- 
pals was sought is the following: 

“There has been in the past a reluc- 
tance on the part of the schools to dis- 
cuss many of the problems that are 
essential to any complete program of 
general education. It has been thought 
that the school should not invade the 
private lives of young people with any 
treatment of personal concerns.” 

Seventy-six per cent of the principals 
state flatly that this statement is not 
typical of conditions in their schools. 
In about a third of the schools separate 
courses in orientation for incoming stu- 
dents are organized, while in nearly 
two-thirds of the cases orientation is 
given in connection with an existing 
course. A few schools employ other 
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methods. Whatever the organization, 
chief attention is given to the following 
topics : acquaintance with school plant, 
how to study, how to use the library, 
planning the pupil’s educational pro- 
gram, vocational decision, problems of 
personal adjustment, social amenities 
(parties, introductions, et cetera), per- 
sonal budget, relation to close relatives, 
and school traditions. 

A course which is depended upon in 
California high schools to assist boys 
and girls in meeting their personal prob- 
lems is tenth-grade biology. Replies 
show that nearly half of all students are 
enrolled in this course. Topics which 
are pertinent and which the great ma- 
jority of the schools include in biology 
are functional physiology, sex instruc- 
tion, and attention to mental hygiene. 

Senior problems rapidly is developing 
as a twelfth-year course. Of the prin- 
cipals replying to the questionnaire, 
about 70 per cent affirm that a course 
in senior problems has been organized 
in their schools. Topics which more 
than half the schools include in their 
courses are consumer education, home 
relations, leisure pursuits, vocational 
guidance and placement, guidance for 
college entrance. Nearly half the schools 
consider marriage relations, and ap- 
proximately a third devote attention to 
child care and to drill in fundamentals 
(such as preparation for Subject A 
examination and drill in arithmetic). 

7 7 5 


Guidance at Carpinteria Union 
High School.—At Carpinteria Union 
High School teaching and guidance are 
considered inseparable. Criteria pre- 
pared by Principal F. J. Greenough and 
his faculty committee insist that the 
guidance program must be fashioned in 
terms of student interests, needs, and 
purposes ; that guidance is a continuing 
service, even for graduates; that it 
should anticipate problems in the pupil’s 
development and deal with them in turn ; 
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that all phases of student living must be 
provided for—physical, mental, emo- 
tional, social, recreational, educational, 
and vocational. Further, guidance 
should be purposeful, unified, and co- 
ordinated; and it should lead toward 
sel f-guidance. 

The school insists that the responsi- 
bility of a faculty member as guidance 
counselor involves individualization of 
instruction, arousal of interest, remedial 
instruction, presentation of vocational 
information, student group leadership 
—as with Hi-Y, California Scholarship 
Federation members, and Future Farm- 
ers—and cooperation with parents. A 
guidance check-chart helps pupil and 
teacher to determine in what direction 
special attention must be given and by 
what means. 

Under Carpinteria’s guidance pro- 
gram, health guidance is concerned with 
health standards, rehabilitation, and 
emotional balance and mental health. 
Educational guidance assists the pupil 
to choose among educational opportuni- 
ties at college or trade school ; to deter- 
mine life goals and to project a plan of 
action to achieve these ; and to seek from 
the offerings of the school specific ex- 
periences suited to each pupil’s needs 
and desires. Vocational guidance allows 
for discovery of special capacities in 
special fields of endeavor; encourages 
the arrangement of conferences with 
professional workers; and seeks to in- 
sure the student’s acceptance and par- 
ticipation in his own group, to promote 
adequate adjustment to the community, 
and to maintain an active, progressive, 
and worth-while society within the 
school. 


Personal problems are cared for by 
faculty and principal or by specialists, 
as the case demands. 

The Carpinteria Union High School 
faculty expects that this tentative guid- 
ance program will be revised in terms of 
student reaction and teacher experience. 
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EVERYDAY SPEECH 


By SMITH, KREFTING AND LEWIS 


‘ihe authors hold that ability to tell a timely joke well is 
worth more to the average person than oratorical power. Their 
book for high school pupils is based on the conviction that good 
everyday speech and good personality are largely identical, and 
develop interactively. So the book stresses. speech with others 
rather than to others. 


PART I—IMPROVING CONVERSATIONAL POWERS 


. Developing Conversational Abilities 

. Getting Acquainted 

. Conversing with Acquaintances 

. Conversing with Your Family 

. Conversing in Public Places 

. Conversing as Host or Hostess 

. Conversing over the Telephone 

. Learning to Tell Jokes and Short Stories 


PART II—THE FOUR FACTORS OF SPEECH 
9. Thought and Language 
10. How the Body Affects Speech 
1l. Voice and Personality 
12. More Power to You 
13. Enlarging Your Vocabulary 


PART IlI—DISCUSSION 


14. Arriving at Group Decisions 

15. Improving Discussion Techniques 
16. Different Types of Discussion 

17. Organizing for Group Action 

18. Using the Rules of Group Action 


PART IV—COMMON SPEAKING OCCASIONS 
19. Making a Short Speech 
20. Learning to Make Announcements 
21. Giving Directions and Explaining Clearly 
22. Analyzing Sales Talk 
23. Interviewing and Making Applications 
24. Introducing Speakers 


PART V—READING 


25. Getting the Central Idea 

26. Emphasizing 

27. Reading Together—Choric Speech 

28. Preparing and Giving Radio Readings 


Illustrated, 496 pages, $1.68 
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new 1941 Books 





MATHEMATICS 


Seymour and Smith 
PLANE GEOMETRY 


Standard in content, progressive in objec- 
tives, featuring simplification of the most 
troublesome phases of geometry. 


Lennes 


SENIOR PRACTICAL 
MATHEMATICS 


Practical problems of immediate usefulness 
for advanced high school pupils. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Patterson, Little and Burch 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


A basic study of economics, in realistic, 
concrete, modern style. For full- or half- 
year’s work. 


HEALTH — 


Williams 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 
Second Revised Edition 


The new edition of a classic in health edu- 
cation reflects the latest knowledge and its 
application. 


Little, Patterson and Burch 


LABORATORY STUDY 
OF CURRENT SOCIAL 
ISSUES 


A guide (workbook format) to the study 
of problems in democracy—information, 
instruction, exercises, and activities. 


SCIENCE 


Benedict, Knox, and Stone 
LIFE SCIENCE 


Realistic, practical, simple study of bio- 
logical science approached from point of 
view of life use. 


ENGLISH 


Craig 


SPEECH ARTS 
Second Revised Edition 
A classic in speech with new emphasis on 


group work—panel groups, choral speaking, 
and radio work. 


Lipman and Johnson 
ENGLISH WORKBOOKS 


Drill and practice materials in a down-to- 
brass-tacks treatment. For 9th and 10th 
Grades. Working with English (Bk. I). 
Our English Power Grows Up (Bk. II). 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


Ullman and Henry 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 
Book One 


A new first-year Latin, stimulating, timely, 
and challenging. 


Miller 
GREECE AND THE 
GREEKS 


This ancient land and its people live again 
in this account of a simple, homely daily life. 


TYPEWRITING 
Hayes and Monk: 


COMPREHENSIVE TYPEWRITING 


New method and materials for a course which embraces personal use and vocational typing, 


with optional use of direct-dictation. 


New York ° 
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ANNOUNCING 
——THE NEW 1941 EDITION OF— 


GROWING IN CITIZENSHIP 


YOUNG AND BARTON 


A new type civics text for 8th or 9th 
grade, designed to give pupils a concrete 
understanding of their country and its 
institutions. The material has been drawn 
from the literature of all the social sci- 
ences, books, magazines, newspapers, and 
the radio; and is designed to meet the 
needs of different types of courses and 
different communities. This revised edition 
is fully up-to-date, including material up 
to and including the 1940 elections. $1.76. 


Write for further information 





LEDERER, STREET 
| & ZEUS COMPANY 


Printers specializing in the 
production of school yearbooks 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 








—McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.— 
330 West 42nd Street New York 
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Next Month 


HE May JourNat contains a 
timely symposium of opinions in 
regard to providing for the future of 
youth. Entitled “A Proposal for Re- 
organization and Consolidation of Pro- 
grams for the Education of Youth,” 
it makes an important contribution to 
the literature of secondary education 
and presents a practical program for 
overcoming the difficulties in codrdina- 
tion that have arisen from the depres- 
sion and the subsequent defense boom. 
Because they know the history of 
education in other countries and be- 
cause they share the American distrust 
of centralizing in the national govern- 
ment power to control the schools, the 
press, or religion, school people long 
have hesitated in a complete approval 
of such depression agencies as the NYA, 
the CCC possibly, and other groups 





whose activities parallel or infringe on 
the work of the schools. And now that 
all secondary schools are experiencing 
a great excitement in the unprecedented 
demand of industry and government for 
them to turn out skilled workers for 
defense, they have come suddenly to the 
conclusion that there is danger of their 
losing control of the educative function. 
A crisis seems to be in the making. 

Dr. Leonard’s proposal for codrdinat- 
ing all educational services under the 


_ direct control of the United States 


Office of Education is aimed at furnish- 
ing a solution for this problem. It is 
valuable too in that it is a forward- 
looking document which would provide 
for the future at this time when we have 
not yet been blinded by a potential 
shortage of workers to the days when 
millions and millions were out of work. 
It looks forward to having a program 
ready for youth when there again comes 


the day of no jobs for inexperienced 
workers. 

Dr. Leonard’s proposal has been sub- 
mitted for criticism to representatives 
of some of the different fields most di- 
rectly concerned with his suggestions. 
Statements from these people—they 
represent the schools, religion, the 
NYA, the labor unions, industry, and 
recreational camps—make up the bal- 
ance of the symposium. 

Other articles in this issue include a 
“Progress Report” from Eagle Rock 
High School, Los Angeles, written by 
Principal Helen Babson; a description 
of a survey of occupations open to girls 
in one school community, written by 
Miss Helen L. Growe of Shasta Union 
High School; and a “Study of With- 
drawals from High School,” written by 
Miss Aslaug Hovde, supervisor of child 
welfare and attendance, Pittsburg Pub- 
lic Schools. 





Good neighbors speak each other’s language! 


.. « Every pupil who studies Spanish is 
strengthening the bond of neighborli- 
ness and friendship between our country 
and its Spanish-American neighbors 


SOME GOOD HEATH BOOKS 


Pittaro & Green: PRIMER CURSO DE ESPANOL 
SEGUNDO CURSO DE ESPANOL 


Kany: SPANISH CONVERSATION, Elementary, Intermediate 
Castillo & Sparkman: VOLANDO POR SUDAMERICA* 
Tuchock: TROCITOS COMICOS* 

Alvar Nijiez Cabeza de Vaca: LOS NAUFRAGIOS Y RELACION 


(Espinosa & Mercado) * 


*Published this spring 
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I. English Expression 


Activities preceded by careful guidance in a presentation 
directed both at improving students’ fundamental language 
skills and at helping them to use their minds and marshal 
their ideas. Special exercises in thinking. $1.32 


If. The English Workshop 


Extensive practice in using English through a wealth of 
activities which draw upon all phases of the students’ life in 
school and out. Specific training in observation, imagination, 
and reflection. Fresh and unhackneyed material. $1.32 
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SENIOR SERIES 
Ill. Working with Words and Ideas 


Not a repetition on a more mature level of what the student 
has learned, but a real blending of thinking, expression, and 
reading, based on the fundamental skills already mastered. 


$1.48 
ER eR: + EET: 


IV. English Patterns 


Rich opportunity for specialization in the various fields of 
speaking and writing with continued instruction in thinking 


and orderly presentation. $1.48. 





Prices as quoted are subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston * New York « Chicago « Atlanta * Dallas * Columbus « San Francisco 














